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JOURNAL OF Ll TERA T URE, SCIENCE, I HE ARTS, AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


VOL. XIX.—No. 487, PHILADELPHIA, Ss SATURDAY, DECEMBER 7, 1889. PRICE, 6 CENTS. 


E.P. DUTTON & CO. ‘4 CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


LITTLE MAIDS. 


A portfolio of seven colored designs or studies of various nationalities. The 
printing is exquisite and must be seen to be appreciated. The portfolio 
(an imitation of polished wood and tied with heavy ribbon) is itself also 
a work of art. Portfolio, 12 x 14% inches, in box, $5.00. 

‘*Nothing in the way of a holiday publication for or pertaining to 
children has ever to our knowledge been produced in this country quite 
equal in artistic quality and absolute charm to Mrs. F. Brundage’s exquisite 
portfolio of seven colored plates called ‘ Little Maids.’. . . . . It is safe to 
say that to every one who is fond of children—and who is not ?—this port- 
folio will be an object of outright covetousness. To see it is to fall in love 
with it, and it is one of those rare productions of the sort of which one 
could not possibly tire.’’—Beacon. 








THE CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


By CxHarces Wuistey, B.A, With a preface by the Rt. Rev. Henry 
C. Potter, D.D., LL.D. An édition de luxe, with 16 full-page plates, 
reproduced in color from the original water-color drawings, and 
upwards of 40 vignettes in monotint. Large folio, 96 pages, richly 
bound in gilt cloth. $25.00 








GRANDMA’S MEMORIES. 


By Mary D. Brrne, author of ‘‘Grandma’s Attic Treasures.” A 
pathetic _—_ in verse. Illustrated by Walter Paget, with ge 
drawin dainty Vignettes in monotint. 4to, 56 pages, cloth, gilt, 
$2.00; Japanese calf, $2.50. 











Illustrated Booklets in place of Christmas Cards. 

LOVE DIVINE. Daily texts and hymns for a month. 
With 32 pages of color and monotint illustrations. By Frep 
Hines. Large 4to, varnished board cover. $1.00 


THE FIRST CHRISTMAS. “The Infant Jesus,” 


by F. W. Faser. With original illustrations in monotint, by 
Water Pacer. Large 4to, 16 pages. $1.00. 


WE ARE SEVEN. By Wiit1am WorpswortH. With 
original illustrations in monotint, by Mary L. Gow. 4to, 20 
pages. $1.00. 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. Color and mon- 
otint drawings. With Scripture texts and verses. 4to, 16 
pages, and original covers. 75 cents 


THE HEAVENLY WAY. 4 daily companion; con- 
taining Scripture texts and hymns for a month. Drawings in 
color and monotint. 4to, 16 pages. 75 cents. 


HOLLY BOUGHS. 


Oblong, 12 pages, all color. 25 cents. 


THE LOG-BOOK. 


(Rigging of a ship). 16 pages, color and monotint. 25 cents. 


HARBOR LIGHTS. 


j (Sea views). 4to, 12 pages, monotint and pen and ink. 35 cents 





CORALS. (Sea views, shells, and corals), Oblong, 12 pages, 
6 color and 6 monotint. 35 cents. 


FEATHERED FAVORITES. Birds, with drawings 


after Giacomelli. 4to, 16 pages, color and monotint. 50 cents. 


THE POET’S GREETING SERIES. 4 vols., gto, 


20 pages, color, monotint and type. Each 50 cents. UPWARD. Aco mpanion for a month ; containing 32 pages 


of Scripture texts and hymns, and original illustrations in 
color and monotint. Small 4to, varnished board covers. 
50 cents. 


FINE ART COLOR BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


ROUND THE HEARTH. By Harrier M. BeNneTT, author of 
** When AllIs Young,’’ ‘‘ All Round the Clock,’’ etc. Containing 52 
pages of color and monotint. Large 4to, boards. $2.00. 

** The little people who are privileged to see all this seem to enjoy it 
meee —Art Amateur 


The Poet's Greeting. Bells A-Chime. 
A String of Pearls. Evergreen. 











‘ Who ever loves the beautiful will welcome ‘ Round the Hearth.’ ”’ 


GRANNY’S STORY BOX, Eight Fairy Stories, with 15 full- 
paged colored illustrations,and roo black and white ones in the text. 
Large 4to, 94 pages, boards. $2.00 


CHILDHOOD VALLEY. With 40 pages ot original illustrations 
in color and monotint. By JoHn Lawson, artist of ‘“‘ There Was 
Once.”’ Large 4to, boards. $1 50. 





PLL TELL YOU A STORY, 3y Lizzie Mack. Large 4to, 


32 pages of color and Monotint, board covers. $1.00 


FUNNY FRIENDS. Humorous stories and verses of animals, 


with original illustrations in color; by G. H. THompson, 4to, boards, 
25 pages. 75 cents 


HOBBY-HORSE. (Companion volume to ‘‘ Snow Baby.’’) Small 


4to, 18 pages, color and monotint. 50 cents 

















Besides the above, we have many other attractive new gift books, tllustrated both in monotint and colors, and all are invited to examine them at the bookstores. 


Any of the above books sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. Please mention ‘“ The American.” 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers . - - - 31 West 23d Street, New York. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


AMERICAN RELIGIOUS LEADERS. 
I. JONATHAN Epwarps. By Professor A. V. G. 
ALLEN. $1.25. 
II. WILBUR FISK. 
TICE. 16mo, $1.25. 
The initial volume of a very important and inter- 
esting series. 


PORTRAITS OF FRIENDS. 


By JOHN CAMPARLL SHaIrRP, anthor of ‘“ Aspects 
of Poetry’’ etc. With a Sketch of Principal 
Shairp by Professor W. Y. SéLLaR, and an etched 
Portrait. 16mo, $1.25. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR IMMORTALITY. 


Essays on great themes, by ELIz i BETH STUART 
PHE LPs, author of ‘* The Gates Ajar,” etc. $1.25. 


THE HERMITAGE AND LATER POEMS. 


By EDWARD ROWLAND SILL. I6mo, parchment 
paper-cover or cloth, $1.00. 


POEMS. 


By EpwaRD ROWLAND SILL. 
paper cover or cloth, $1.00. 


THREE DRAMAS OF EURIPIDES. 


The Medea, the Hippolytos, and the Alkestis. 

By WILLIAM CRANSTON LAWTON. Crown 8vo, gilt 

top, $1.50. 

A clear and admirable aid to an intelligent con- 
ception of the Greek Drama. Toa fine metrical trans- 
lation of the three dramas are added such explanatory 
remarks as serve to give an adequate impression of 
them as produced on the Athenian stage. 


BETTY LEICESTER. 


A delightful Story for Girls of Fifteen or there- 
abouts By SARAH ORNE JEWETT, author of 
‘‘Deephaven,” “A White Heron,” “ Play Days,’ 
ete. $1.25. 


A SUMMER IN A CANON. 


A charming California Story for Girls ard Boys. 
By Kate DovuGLass WIGGIN, author of ‘‘ The Bird s 
Christmas Carol’’ (50 cents) and ‘ The Story of 
Patsy ’’ (60 cents). Illustrated. $1.50. 


STANDISH OF STANDISH. 


An Historical Novel of the Plymouth Colony and 
its famous Captain, by JANE G. AUSTIN, author of 
‘“*A Nameless Nobleman,” etc. $1.25 


MEMOIRS OF A MILLIONAIRE. 


A Story. By Lucia TRUE AMES. $1.25. 


“ The took is strong and sweet and wholesome as 
a mountain wind.’ Rev. J. W. Chadwick, in Christian 
Register. 


A RAMBLER'S LEASE. 


A delightful out-door book by BRADFORD TORREY, 
author of ‘* Birds inthe Bush.”’ 16mo, $1.25. 


THE RAINBOW CALENDAR. 
By KaTE SaNBorn, author of ‘‘A Year of Sun- 
shine,’’ ‘“ Purple and Gold,’’ ete. $1.25. 
Choice sentences in prose and verse from the best 
writers for each day of every year. 


THE CHURCH IN MODERN SOCIETY. 


By Rev JuLius H. Warp. $1.90. 

Mr. Ward shows the position the Church now oc- 
cupies, and the work that lies before it, if it is to 
control the social factors of modern life. 


THE LILY AMONG THORNS. 


By WILLIAM ELLIOTT GrirFis, D. D., author of 
“The Mikado’s Empire,”’ etc 16mo, $1.25; in 
white clorh, with gilt top, $1.50. 

An engaging book, showing the literary and es- 
thetic characteristics of the Song of Solomon. 


By Professor GEORGE PREN- 


16mo, parchment- 





*,* For sale by all booksellers or sent postpaid on receipt 
of price by the publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. Boston. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Selected List of New Illustrated 
Books for Holiday Gifts. 
THE TWO BROTHERS (Pierre et Jean.) 

By GUY€ MAUPASSANT. Translated by ALBERT 
SMITH. Bound in paper enclosed in cloth port- 

folio, $12.50. 

“A lovely gift-book, and very beautifully illus- 
trated.’’—Publishers’ Weekly N. Y. 

THE MILLER’S DAUGHTER. 

By ALFRED TENNYSON. Illustrated with ten ori - 
ginal designs by eminent artists, engraved on wood. 
One vol. 8vo. cloth, $3.00 

“Tt will find its way to many a home on the 
coming Christmas.’’— Public Opinion, Washington. 


THE LOW-BACK’D CAR. 
By SAMUEL LovER. Twelve illustrations by WM. 
MAGRATH, printed by photogravure ; also twelve 
initial vignettes engraved on wood. Handsomely 
bound in cloth, $5.00. 
“ There is little in this volume that does not de- 
serve praise.’—N Y. Epoch. 


LEGEND LAYMONE. 

A Poem. By M. B. M. ToLaNo. With ten full- 
page photogravure illustrations from drawings by 
eminent artists ; also, decorations in the text from 
designs modelled in clay. Elegantly bound in 
cloth, with gilt top and rough edges, $2.50. 

“A work of art that will be appreciated by all 
lovers of fine books.’’—San Francisco Chronicle. 


RAB AND HIS FRIENDS. 

By JoHN Brown, M.D. With ten full-page illus- 
trations, and a portrait of the author engraved on 
wood. Small 4to, neatly bound in two-color cloths. 
$1.50. 

‘Dear old Rab! His touching history is given us 
in a beautiful dress. {'t is a worthy embodiment 
of a priceless gem of literature.’’—Public Opinion, 
Washington. 

LEAVES FROM THE LIFE OF A 

GOOD-FOR-NOTHING. 
Mrs. WISTRR'S translation from the German. 
Beautifully illustrated. Printed on fine plate pa- 
per throughout. Bound in cloth, gilt top, rough 
edges, $5.00. 

“One of the loveliest gift-books that has yet 
made its appearance.”’-N. Y. Morning Journal. 
CHRISTMAS STORIES AND POEMS. 
For the Little Ones. Illustrated by the best artists. 
“An octavo volume. Bound in neat, illuminated 

cloth, $1.00. 

‘‘In every respect a choice volume, and an ac- 
ceptable gift.’’—Norristown Herald. 

GIRLS’ OWN OUT-DOOR BOOK, 
Edited by CHARLES PgTers. Profusely illustrated. 
Cloth, gilt edges, $1.75. 

“A very valuable book for girls.’’— Boston Home 
Journal. 

IN SEARCH OF A SON. 

THE STORY OF A MOUNTAIN. 

Two new books by UNCLE LAWRENCE. Fully illus- 
- trated. 4to, cloth, each $1.50. 

“We commend these volumes cordially to 

both parents and children.’’—Boston Gazette. 


Handsome Library Editions of the following 
works in various bindings : 


Dickens’ Works. 
Scott's Waverly Novels. 
Thackeray's Works. 
Prescott's Works. 
Carlyle’s Works. 


Our Holiday catalogue cheerfully mailed on ap- 
plication. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


PUBLISHE®S, BOOKSELLERS, IMPORTERS, 


715 and717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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J. E. CALDWELL & CO. 


PRECIOU 
Ss TONES 


Fine Pearls. 
Diamonds 
Rubies 
Emeralds 
Sapphires 


J. E. 
CALDWELL 
& CO. 


A magnificent collection of Unmounted 
Stones in papers. 


AAAZroO{l™|wV 
aAmOPrr Kamas 
DAZ AAPw 
OAM rHOrAwW 


Exhibition of Oil Paintings and Water Col- 
ors open daily from 9 A.M. until 6 P M. 


2 NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
MISS JEROME’S NEW BOOK 
In A Fair Country. 


By IRENE E. JEROME. 


With 55 full-page original illustrations, engraved 
on wood and printed under the direction of George 
T. Andrew, with nearly one bundred pages of text by 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Elegantly bound in 
Pe cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, $6.00 : Turkey morocco, 

15 00; tree calf, $15.00 ; English seal style, $10.00 








NEW EDITIONS OF THE JEROME 


ART BOOKS. 
NATURE'S HALLELUJAH. 
ONE YEAR’S SKETCH BOOK. 


In same bindings and at same prices as “IN A FAIR 
COUNTRY ”’ 
A BUNCH OF VIOLETS. 


Quarto, cloth, $3 75 ; Turkey morocco, $9.00 ; tree calf, 
$9.00 ; English seal style, $700; Palatine, tied with 
chenille, $2.00. 


THE MESSAGE OF THE BLUEBIRD 
Told to Me to tell to Others. 
Cloth, blue and white, $2.00; Palatine, ribbons, $1.00. 


WOOING OF GRANDMOTHER GREY. 
By KATE TANNATT WOODS. 


Iilustrated by Copeland, engraved by Andrew. Cloth, 
oblong 4to, $2.00. 





AN EXQUISITE BEAUTY. 


Original Illustra- 
DAYS SERENE tions of verses 
from the poets, by MARGARET MACDONALD POLLMAN. 
Engraved on wood by Andrew. Royal oblong quarto. 
Emblematic cover designs. Twenty-six Slt pess 
illustrations. Full gilt. Size 10¥4x 14%. Cloth, $5.:0, 
Turkey morocco, $12.50; tree calf, $12.50; English 
seal style, $9 00. 





_ Sold by all booksellers, or sent free on receipt of 
price. 
Catalogues sent free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEKR. 

" bigenporeene organiz-d on Monday without any delay, and with 

no attendins circumstances of special interest. As had been 
anticipated, the Republican caucus, Saturday, chose Mr. Reed for 
Speaker, and he was elected when the House met, by a vote of 
166 to 155. On Tuesday the message of the President was pre- 
sented and read,—amid such confusion in the House that most of 
the members represented themselves afterward as having been 
unable to learn what it coutained. 

The selection of Mr. Reed by the caucus is declared in some 
quarters to be due to the dictation of Mr. Quay. This we ques- 
tion ; but Major John M. Carson, who was a candidate for Clerk 
of the House, declares distinctly that Mr. Quay interfered,—after 
assuring him he would not,—and secured his defeat. This is in 
the true spirit of Quayism. It comports in all particulars, includ- 
ing its prevarications, with the methods of that system of politics. 
Perhaps it will be of service that knowledge of them should ex- 
tend outside of Pennsylvania. It is proverbial of our Common- 
wealth that with all her virtues, and they are many, she stands 
in sore need of hearing what outsiders think of her public men, 
for good and for evil. Mr. Quay’s hold on our polities has been 
mischievously strengthened by the kind of admiration which Re- 
publican newspapers in other States have bestowed on him since 
the last election. It is a fortunate thing for us that his meddling 
and dictation have begun to transcend State limits, so that Re- 
publicans elsewhere may have a taste of his quality. 





As has become usual, the reports of several Departments pre- 
ceded the Message of the President and the report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in point of publicity. That of Secretary 
Tracy very justly dwells on the inadequacy of our present Navy 
to the immense responsibility of defending 13,000 miles of coast, 
with twenty great and wealthy cities tempting the cupidity of an 
enemy in case of an outbreak of war. He reminds Congress that 
the methods of ship-building and of naval warfare have both been 
so changed that it now has become quite impossible to extempo- 
rize a navy. Wars are short and decisive; the building of ar- 
mored ships and the preparation of their armament are processes 
so slow, that some fifteen years will be required to bring our naval 
force up to what it should be. He insists that naval preparation 
is neither calculated to bring on war, nor likely to furnish any 
motive for aggression on our part, while it is one of the best of 
securities against possible aggression from other Powers. And he 
certainly is justified in saying that no other country can now bear 
the burden of this necessary preparation with so little sense of its 
being a burden. 

Instead of having but eight armed cruisers, he urges that we 
should have twenty of first-class in commission constantly, twelve 
on the Atlantic, and eight on the Pacific Coast. He speaks with 
just and strong praise of the vessels already completed, both the 
four completed during Mr. Arthur’s administration, and the four 
added since, contrasting their average and maximum speed with 
those of vessels recently finished for the British navy. At present 
we have eight more armed vessels under construction or recon- 
struction. We are glad to see that while still of the opinion that 
some of the new ships should be built in the Government’s navy- 
yards, Mr. Tracy prefers construction by contractors. At pres- 
ent only four of those yards are open, and the Secretary refers to 
Congress the question of reopening the others. 





SECRETARY NOBLE has a more miscellaneous field on which 
to report, his chief topics being the settlement of Oklahoma, the 
Indian, the Pension Bureau, and the Land Office, the Bureau of 





PRICE, 6 CENTS. 


Railroads and that of Education, and the much-diminished num- 
ber of Territorial governments. Of course the troubles with Com- 
missioner Tanner are rehearsed and explained, giving that gentle- 
man one more opportunity to rush into print to defend himself 
against what nobody accuses him of doing. As for the Indians, 
we think Mr. Noble is justified in speaking with satisfaction of the 
policy he has followed thus far, as the new Indian Commissioner 
commands the confidence of all who are especially concerned in 
seeing justice done and Christian civilization promoted among our 
aboriginal tribes. Even those who, like Mr. Herbert Welsh, dep- 
recated the removal of Mr. Oberly from that responsible office, are 
speaking with satisfaction of the spirit and the energy with which 
General Morgan has addressed himself to the task laid upon him. 
Mr. Noble seconds Mr. Morgan’s demand for a great increase of 
school facilities, without touching on the future relations of the 
Bureau to the missionary schools now aided by the Government. 


THE report of the Post-Office Department contains a number 
of recommendations in the direction of the better organization 
and more effective operation of the department. It is in dealing 
with such details that Mr. Wanamaker’s acute and energetic busi- 
ness sense shows itself to best advantage. He proposes the divis- 
ion of the country into twenty-six postal districts. He urges that 
the office of Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General be created, to 
have direct charge of the great divisions of the railway mail, the 
foreign mail, the money order office, the registry and supplies di- 
visions, and the Dead Letter Office. He desires, also, a ‘ General 
Manager.” Such an officer, he says, should have a large salary,— 
$10,000 a year would not be too much,—and be appointed for a 
ten years’ term. ‘I would have this place,” says the Postmaster- 
General, “ the apex of the whole Postal Service, the ambition of 
every Superintendent of a bureau, chief inspector, division head, 
or postmaster, and similarly, and not too remotely, the ambition of 
every active, creative man in the servic.” 

He is not prepared to accede to the proposal of reducing 
letter rates to one-half of what they are, as was proposed in the 
platform adopted by the National Republican Convention last 
June, as he believes that would reduce the revenue from that 
source by some fifteen millions. Neither is he ready, for several 
reasons, to copy the example set by the British Post-Olfice in es- 
tablishing a ‘‘ Parcels-Post,” though he intimates very clearly that 
he thinks it desirable to do so, when the facilities,—the post-office 
buildings, the railway mail cars, etc.,—are adequate, and when it 
is ascertained that such service would not entail a loss of revenue. 
He recommends the extension of free-delivery to every town of 
5,000 people, where the local post-office yields a revenue of $7,000 
a year. And he advocates, as did several of his predecessors, the 
establishment of Post-Office Savings-Banks in ten thousand fourth- 
class offices, selecting these on the ground that they are in locali- 
ties where depositaries are most needed. He omits, however, (at 
least the telegraphed summaries of his report do), any suggestion 
what shall be done with the funds which shall be received on de- 
posit. As the Government is not a borrower, but has already an 
excess of revenue, it does not need this money, and might with 
difficulty provide for its care and investment. 

As to the postal telegraph, Mr. Wanamaker acknowledges 
with regret the failure of his efforts to secure the codperation of the 
Western Union Company in that direction, and he asks for legis- 
lation which will enable him to begin the work. 





THE obvious remark upon Mr. Wanamaker’s report is that 
its good suggestions in the direction of order, precision, and vig- 
orous management all demand precisely that sort of official sys- 
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tem which is commonly called “ Civil Service Reform.” The pas- 
sages cited above, where he speaks of the proposed office of ‘‘ Gen- 
eral Manager,” and many others in his report, disclose his clear 
apprehension, as a business man, of the crying needs of the de- 
partment, and of the evilsit groans under by its submission to the 
Spoils System. The whole tenor of his statements concerning his 
office,—his recital of the difficulties and disabilities it labors under, 
his description of the duties and qualities of the desired new offi- 
cials, his plan of dividing the country into districts, to be visited 
regularly by supervisors, who should keep a record of the post- 
masters’ work,—all this is a plea for a non-partisan and stable 
official system, and a direct answer to those who demand of him 
that the Department with all its placesshall be one of the prizes 
of the quadrennial election. 

And yet what has been Mr. Wanamaker’s political system ? 
He has not followed the plan which his own report shows neces- 
sary. He has permitted the scandalous performances of Mr. 
Clarkson, in! making tens of thousands of partisan removals, he 
exalts to the dignity of a law the vicious political usage of allow- 
ing Congressmen the unquestioned disposal of the post-offices in 
their districts, and he was the responsible director of the whole- 
sale slaughter of clerks in the Railway Mail service, in the inter- 
val before the Civil Service classification became operative. It is 
a misfortune, indeed, that Mr. Wanamaker, perceiving what the 
public interest demands of him, does not act out what he sees to 
be his duty. 


THE Civil Service Commission reports that something less 
than a fourth of the offices under the National Government are 
now filled by competitive examinations, and claims that that 
method of appointment has worked very well, and that it has been 
improved by the requirement that the successful candidates’ names 
shall be published, together with the figures giving the compara- 
tive standing of each. Reflecting on adverse criticisms by the 
Postmaster-General and’ others on the papers prepared for the 
examinations, the Commission ‘“ challenges any one to produce a 
series of examination papers, now or recently in use, in which the 
questions are not proper and practical asa whole.” And follow- 
ing up the recent action in investigating the management of the 
removals made by the Postmaster at Baltimore, the Commission 
suggests that sweeping and wholesale removals of employees in 
the classified service must always lie under the suspicion of having 
been made from political motives, and ‘‘ ought to be held to war- 
rant the dismissal of the official who has made them, unless he 
can show that they were made for just reasons.” 

From a reformer’s point of view, this is true enough, and 
very eminently desirable. But with what face could Mr. Harri- 
son, Mr. Wanamaker, or Mr, Clarkson remove a man for doing in 
his sphere of power exactly what they are doing by wholesale in 
theirs? The new postmaster at Baltimore goes into office as the 
nominee of a local Republican Congressman, in the face of a pro- 
test from more than a hundred of the soundest and best Republi- 
cans of that city, who were told by Mr. Wanamaker that the se- 
lection made by this Congressman was a finality so far as the 
Department was concerned, and that the Government could rec- 
ognize nobody but the elected representatives of the people in 
making such appointments. Practically this means that this and 
every other post-office in a district represented by a Republican, 
or in a State which has even one Republican Senator, are placed 
at the disposal of the political workers to be used to strengthen 
their hold on the nominating conventions and the workers of the 
party. Now, when a man goes into an office like the Baltimore 
Post-office with that understanding, why should he be punished 
for following it up, when his act involves no distinct violation of 
the law? Are the men who fill the big places with the strictest 
regard not only to the supposed interests of the party, but with 
reference to the far more direct interests of that faction of the 
party which happens to be on top, to be expected to punish subor- 
dinates for doing on a small scale what they do on a great one? 





In truth the Commission have only scratched the surface of 
the question, although their scratch is on a sore spot. Civil Ser- 
vice Reform must either fall back or go forward. One principle 
must pervade our whole policy. We now are like the people 
named in the Old Testament as fearing the Lord, while they 
served graven images. In the long run we either must lose what 
the Pendleton-Eaton Law secured us, or we must place all offices 
not of a distinctly political character out of the reach of political 
favoritism. 


New YokRK is having a fresh experience of the disadvantages 
of maintaining irresponsible departments in a City government. 
The Dock Commissioners, who have control of the City’s property 
along both river-fronts, are appointed by the Mayor, but are not 
required to account for their disposal of this great property to him, 
or apparently to any one else. Fortunately for the City, the quar- 
rel between the two Democratic factions has led to ar: exposure of 
abuses in the administration, which already have cost the Treas- 
ury large sums, and might have cost it still more. The dock Com- 
missioners belong to the County Democracy, which has been re- 
garded as the more honest wing of the party, as it also is that 
which contains Mr. Cleveland’s especial friends. The fact that 
several of the aldermen implicated in the sale of the Broadway 
franchise were members of this faction has begun to cast doubt on 
its superiority in virtue, and the vigor with which Tammany Hall 
punished those of its members who took part in that iniquity was 
at least equal to any shown by its rival. The public therefore was 
the less surprised when it was found that the Commissioners had 
been taking advantage of the absurd immunities attached to their 
position, and had been leasing City docks on terms more profitable 
to themselves than to the City. Tammany Hall has taken an ac- 
tive part in the exposure of these abuses, and has thus made some 
effort to regain the ground it lost through the similar exposure of 
the iniquities of the Tweed Ring. Governor Hill, who is Tam- 
many’s friend, looks on with much complacency, while it shows 
how some of his rival’s friends treat‘ public office as a public 
trust.” 





A MOVEMENT is on foot to revive the Temperance Reform in 
the shape of moral suasion to secure pledges of total abstinence. 
The promoters of the movement are themselves Prohibitionists, 
but they are persuaded that nothing can be effected for that pol- 
icy until the interest in the whole problem has been deepened and 
widened by moral agitation. It is said that ‘‘ since 1884 Temper- 
ance societies have decreased in number and membership, and the 
most of those that still; live devote comparatively little time to 
persuading people to become total abstainers.”’ This is “ partly 
because it is so much easier to denounce dramsellers and political 
opponents than it is to practice self-denial ; and partly because the 
hurrah of a political campaign once or twice ayear is so much 
more exciting and alluring than unceasing efforts to induce others 
to rise to a higher moral plane.” ‘It is folly to deny the fact that 
in Republics no law will be permanently enforced against the de- 
termined opposition of a majority of those who are interested in 
the matter. Finding fault and splitting hairs will not change this 
fact. Nor will moral bull-dozing—efforts to drive men into doing 
what their judgments condemn. The small and rapidly diminish- 
ing per centage of the people East of the Mississippi who are will- 
ing, under existing circumstances to accept Prohibition as a free 
gift, proves that the methods which have of late years been relied 
upon are hopelessly insufficient.” 

All this is true enough. But does not the new movement 
propose to march up the hill, like the King of France, just to 
march down again? After five years of work to get signatures to 
total-abstinence pledges, it is proposed to go back to the “ hurrah 
of a political campaign once or twice a year,” though confessing 
that the higher and truer way to promote Temperance is that 
which deals directly with the individual conscience. We should 
expect that that appeal, as made by the supporters of this move- 
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ment, would be very greatly weakened by the consciousness that 
it was made with the ultimate object of securing votes, instead of 
being concentrated on the man’s own reform. It was the love of 
men, not of legislation, which made Lyman Beecher and Gough a 
power for good in the now abandoned field of moral suasion, which 
it is proposed to reoccupy. It is so with Francis Murphy, whose 
influence for good is all the stronger because he has no ultimate 
plan of Prohibition behind his advocacy of the Temperance 
pledge. 





THE two great party leaders in England have been address- 
ing the British public with reference to the programme of politi- 
cal action in the near future. Of the two speeches that of Lord 
Salisbury is really the more notable, as indicating with what 
strides public opinion is moving of late years. He talks of the 
reform of the House of Lords as a question evidently within the 
scope of practical politics, and while he tabooed a federal system 
for the British islands as chimerical, it seems to have been in a 
tone which indicated his recognition of the fact that the proposal 
has many supporters. Mr. Gladstone postponed that proposal to 
other Parliaments than that next to be chosen, and plainly hinted 
that he had no expectation of taking part in their proceedings, as 
he is close upon his eightieth birth-day. He is ready for a much 
larger measure of local government than that enacted by this 
Parliament a year ago. He would give the County Councils the 
power to levy taxes and manage the police, and do many other 
things still withheld from them. And he recognized the fact that 
since the last election there has been a great advance in public 
opinions towards more paternal methods of administration than 
would have been thought worth discussion when he first entered 
upon public life. 

It is indeed just this movement which constitutes the present 
danger for England. There as in Germany there has been a vio- 
lent reaction against the laissez faire theories of government, and 
this is carrying both countries to the other extreme. England 
seems not unlikely to outrun even Bismarck in the adoption of a 
kind of governmental Socialism, which in the long run may con- 
stitute a serious barrier to the enjoyment of individual liberty. 





FINANCIAL REVIEW. 
NEw YorRK. 
ITH asiock market less demolished than it was by the smash- 
ing of the trust stocks, a decided upward movement "in all 
speculative securities might have been started by Secretary Win- 
dom’s recommendations in respect to silver. Wall street regards 
the plan as one of inflation. It would add to the currency the to- 
tal of silver produced above that required for the arts; or at least 
this is the view entertained by many as to how the scheme would 
work. Ex-Secretary Sherman once proposed a plan something 
like it, which was promptly dubbed “the silver warehouse ”’ plan, 
his suggestion being that silver should be deposited and receipts 
for its market value be issued by the Government. Since that 
plan was rejected the silver men have grown stronger ; and Secre- 
tary Windom’s project, whatever be its ultimate fate, will be sure 
to engage the attention of Congress and the country very seriously 
for some time to come. As the subject is one which vitally affects 
financial interests, Wall street will watch the progress of the dis- 
cussion with lively attention, and speculation will be largely influ- 
enced by it. 

For the moment, however, the stock market was dominated 
by the special movements of the trust stocks, which were falling 
as if there could be no bottom to them, when the President’s mes- 
sage came out giving an outline of the Secretary’s silver scheme. 
It was of little consequence to the average speculator or the inves- 
tor, that there might be inflation coming at some time next year, 
when stocks and bonds were dropping in price so that half a dozen 
houses in the street were rumored to be in difficulties. 

Sugar stock was the chief trouble, for as soon as Chicago Gas 
broke on the adverse decision of the Illinois Supreme Court, it ap- 
ae weakened a number of persons in Sugar stock, whose 

oldings came pouring on the market in the most alarming way. 
Last Saturday, at the very instant the gong sounded on the floor 
of the Exchange, brokers were offering the stock at 59 and there 
was no one bold enough to bid for it. Over Sunday all sorts of 
rumors were in circulation of firms being in trouble, and at least 
three were named. Under such circumstances there was a very 
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uneasy feeling Monday morning as to what the day would bring 
forth, and the opening was watched with keen anxiety. Luckily 
the day passed off without trouble. Sugar stock opened at 57, 
and with various fluctuations dropped to 55. That was its lowest 
price. A great deal was bought by people who considered that at 
such a figure it was a safe purchase to hold; a great deal more 
was bought to cover shorts. Chicago Gas dropped to 35, and that 
figure also brought out large buying orders. Both stocks rallied, 
and by the afternoon the market had passed through its worst. 
The transactions of the day were quite large,—a pretty sure sign 
of a turn. 

It can scarcely be said that speculation has been very lively 
since. After such heavy losses the market is apt to be flat and 
dull. The bears announced that they were not over with the 
campaign, and would not be until the coal stocks were brought 
low. As usual, they concentrated their efforts against Reading, 
and after getting it below 40 attacked Lackawanna, which sold off 
several points with much more ease than Reading did. The latter 
stock has three markets, Philadelphia, New York, and London. 
In each it is a favorite trading stock, which makes it an excellent 
collateral at the banks. It may seem odd, but the average bank 
cashier will accept Reading in a loan more readily than New York 
Central; simply because there is always a market for it, and for 
any amount of it. This is one reason why Reading is a difficult 
stock for the bears to hammer down. Yet the general mortgage 
bonds have been down below 89, with 2 per cent. to come off this, 
(for interest), the first of the year. These prices for a 4 per cent. 
bond, of which the interest is, or should be absolutely safe, do not 
reflect much credit on the company ; neither can it be particularly 
satisfactory to Messrs. Drexel, Morgan & Co., who offered them 
to the investing public with a guarantee of 90 as the bottom price. 
Nor is it the state of the money market alone which causes this, 
or the Nickel Plate 4’s would not be selling above 94, or the 
West Shores above par. President Corbin’s management of the 
Reading Company is considered in Wall street to be very peculiar, 
to say the least. 

The action of Mr. Gould’s stocks in the market is regarded 
as defining his position very clearly on the bear side. They were 
sustained on Monday, when the market threatened to run iato a 
panicky state, for it is not Mr. Gould’s habit to push things beyond 
the danger line. After things had steadied and an easier feeling 
prevailed, they began to sag off again. The condition of his Mis- 
souri Pacific company is a secret known to few besides himself, 
for it is impossible to get a report of any present value; but the 
stock is always ready to go down on the slightest provocation. 
For dropping like a plummet in a stream, however, the St. Louis 
and San Francisco stocks may take the prize. The Messrs. Selig- 
man are understood to be their sponsors, and have the credit of 
making the prices for them in the market on the rare occasions 
when they are quoted at all, There was a rumor that the divi- 
dend on the preferred stock would be passed. Ahead of this is a 
first preferred, which was quoted at 105 when the rumor started. 
The next quotation was par; and a few more dealings carried it 
to 85. The preferred was 55 when the cyclone struck it, and it 
was 37 very soon after. Luckily these stocks are so inactive their 
movements did not greatly influence the general list; but it must 
be agreeable (?) to investors to hold dividend paying stocks liable 
to movements like these. Mr. Gould is said to be after the prop- 
erty. The company has to use the Missouri Pacific terminals in 
St. Louis. It used to join the Missouri Pacific thirty miles out, 
but desirous to have its own terminals, it built up to within three 
miles of the heart of the city; then the cost of land became so 
high, the company came to a standstill for money, and had to join 
Mr. Gould’s road again. He was agreeable, but charged as much 
for the three miles as he had for the thirty. 

The times have not been propitious for specialties, and some 
promising ones have dropped away. The proposed new deal in 
the Ontario & Western, by which the Vanderbilts were to take 
hold of it, has gone crooked. They declined, and the stock fel 
back. Wisconsin Central, another specialty, bas fared better, sim- 
ply because its earnings are rising surprisingly since it was made 
part of the Northern Pacific system. The managers of the latter 
have it in their power to send a big volume of freight over the 
Wisconsin Central, and judging by the reports of its earnings, this 
is what they are doing. 








THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 
\ R. HARRISON'S first message stands in very strong contrast 
to the kind of message to which Mr. Cleveland accustomed 
us in the latter half of his administration. The late president 
was in most respects a conventional sort of official, but he left off 
writing conventional messages. From the time of his conversion 
to Free Trade, which seems to have occurred about the middle of 
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his term of office, he assumed the role of instructor and prophet 
of the American nation, and his communications to Congress took 
the shape of a new convert’s lecture on the merits of the Gospel 
of universal cheapness. This at any rate gave them a unity 
which was not usual, and led to their being read and discussed as 
few have been. 

It is rather unfortunate thut Mr. Harrison bas reverted to 
the conventional type, in a way which exaggerates its defects. 
His communication is a kind of summary of all the documents 
which accompany, and the analysis of these is drawn out to an 
extent which is wearisome, especially as by the new arrangement 
the most of these have been laid before the public already. He 
begins with the usual communication of the work of the State 
Department, which takes the place of a distinct report from the 
Secretary of State. Not until we get near the end do we come 
upon any discussion of topics which especially belong to the Pres- 
ident. If the middle of the document had been boiled down into 
as many sentences as there now are paragraphs, those sentences 
consisting of brief references to the recommendations of the Secre- 
taries, the whole would have gained in force as well as unity. As 
it stands it lacks both. It is chiefly made up of remarks, very 
sensible perhaps in themselves, but either not very important or 
relating to matters on which the President has no special means 
of information. As a consequence, what is important and special 
loses its force, and the whole seems weak and even tiresome. 

In the opening of the Message, the most important suggestion 
is that of a reconsideration of our treatment of China, Mr. Har- 
rison favors the policy of excluding Chinese labor as “ an element 
incompatible with our social life.” But he feels that we have not 
dealt courteously with a Power which always has shown courtesy 
to us, and which it entitled at least to the assurance that those of 
its subjects who are already in the country will enjoy the fullest 
protection of our laws. We could have wished that the President 
had gone farther than this in expressing his dissent from a piece 
of legislation which constitutes one of the most shameful chapters 
in the history of Mr. Cleveland’s administration. 

In what he has to say of the departmental reports, it is his 
utterances on Silver which deserve most attention. That he 
would pronounce against any alteration in our Tariff legislation 
which might deprive our industries of proper protection against un- 
fair competition from abroad, was to be expected. He has not 
stated the case otherwise than in his campaign speeches last year. 
But as to what he and Mr. Windom would agree to say of Silver, 
there was an element of uncertainty, which has now been removed. 
He favors neither free coinage nor the monthly coinage of the maxi- 
mum amount specified in the Bland-Allison law. He admits that the 
predictions of immediate disaster, in which some of the opponents 
of Silver coinage indulged four years ago, have not been fulfilled ; 
but he very justly suggests that this may have been due to the fact 
that our coinage ison Government account, and that it has been 
limited to two millionsa month. And he suggests that something 
may have been due to trade conditions over which we may have 
no control, and on whose continuance we cannot depend. In 
view of this suggestion, it is surprising that he proceeds to give 
even his qualified approval to Mr. Windom’s plan of making Sil- 
ver bullion in unlimited amounts a basis for the issue of certifi- 
cates which shall form a part of the currency. This seems to us 
an ill-advised concession to the demands of the Silver interest, 
where it would have been far more logical to have renewed Mr. 
Cleveland’s proposal to suspend the coinage of that metal until 
its status has been reéstablished by international agreement. 

The four topics on which the President evidently has felt con- 
strained to speak his mind, are Civil Service Reform, National 
Aid to Education, the suppression of the Negro Vote in the South, 
and our Merchant Marine. 

As to Civil Service Reform, on what is said of the classified 
service and the work of the Commission created to administer it, 
we have little to remark. We are glad to see that the President 
gets full credit for making the best selection of Commissioners 
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that;the country has had. But the classified service constitutes 
less.than a fourth of the places under the national Government, 
and the most honest and capable administration of the law con- 
cerning it gives but little security against the demoralizing abuses 

which have grown out of the Spoils System. And just here it is 

that Mr. Harrison’s words are as disappointing as his practice has 
been, to those who labored early for his nomination, and to a very 
large body of those who procured his election. He talks of the 

removal of political opponents from office because of their opinions, 
as if it were a necessary feature of our political system, just as he 
did in his Inaugural, and as he did not in those of his campaign 
speeches in which he referred to this subject, and still less in his 
famous indictment of Mr. Cleveland for the mismanagement of the 
Civil Service in Indiana. It is only just to say that if any of Mr. 
Harrison’s public utterances before his election had been of the 
weak and yielding sort that they have been since, his chances of 
filling the highest office in the gift of the American people would 
have been very much diminished. 

The President speaks with pathos of the pressure “to the 
point of actual distress’? which is brought to bear on a new Ad- 
ministration for removals and appointments. Did he not solicit 
that pressure when he selected such men as Senator Quay and Ex- 
Senator Platt as his counsellors in this matter, and also by the pa- 
thetic pleading in his Inaugural against “ too great haste ’’ in the 
office-seekers? He has no right tocomplain. He has reaped just 
as he has sown. No recent President, with the exception, per- 
haps, of Mr. Garfield, went into office so unhampered by any kind 
of pledges and obligations to the political ‘‘ Machine,’’ and none 
except Mr. Cleveland with so solid a support from public opinion 
in any course he*might have adopted for the overthrow of the 
Spoils System. But this has been the tragedy of both men, that 
they yielded to the pressure of the worst elements in their party ; 
and we must confess with apparently less resistance in Mr. Harri- 
son’s case than in that of his predecesor. 

Mr. Harrison pleads that ‘‘ incumbency is not a conclusive ar- 
gument for continuance in office.” We were not aware that any 
human being ever had said or supposed any such thing. He goes 
on to specify a number of other qualifications which the public 
have a right to demand of its servants. Can the President say that 
it has been for want of these that hundreds of officials have been 
summarily turned out of office since his inauguration? Did Mr. 
Clarkson ascertain the want of these in the postmasters he has 
been the means of dismissing since last March? The President 
suggests a ‘‘ marking system” by which officials especially nota- 
ble for the various virtues he specifies shall be recorded as having 
attained a good degree, in order that their continuance in office 
under any change of administration may be secured. How much 
respect would Mr. Clarkson have given to a record of that sort, if 
it had been handed to him by a Democratic postmaster, whose 
place had been claimed by a Republican Congressman? Has not 
Mr. Wanamaker laid down the law that where a vacancy has been 
determined upon, no amount of certificates of past good conduct 
in an incumbent shall weigh against the recommendation of a Con- 
gressman in favor of a new man? 

We are glad to turn from this subject to Mr. Harrison’s dis- 
cussion of questions on which his administration keeps the prom- 
ises which were aroused by his utterances before hiselection. As 
to National aid to Education he expresses approval of the princi- 
ple but hints of serious objections to the Blair bill, in that it is not 
a vote of money from year to year, but an appropriation extend- 
ing over several years. He fears that this might cause some re- 
laxation in the efforts of the States afflicted with illiteracy for 
the education of their own people. He suggests that the plan of 
aiding State schools from the Treasury be undertaken in a tenta- 
tive way, and so as not to weaken the energies of local effort in 
the same direction. We fear that this method of procedure would 
work badly. It would not be worth while for any State to create 
the “ plant’ of an educational system more extensive than it now 
has, unless it had the assurance that the aid to make it usefu 
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was likely to be extended over a series of years. An appropria- 
tion for one or two years is much more likely to quench local 
hopefulness and zeal for education, while the proposal of Senator 
Blair would awaken both. 

As to the legislation which should be undertaken for the vin- 
dication of the political and civil rights of the Freedmen, Mr. Har- 
rison is sufficiently conservative. He deprecates any attempt to 
stretch the powers granted to Congress for this purpose beyond 
their constitutional limit. He even deprecates the full exercise of 
the power to control and regulate the elections of Congressmen 
and President. He would prefer that the partial control already 
exercised should be “strengthened ” to such an extent as may be 
found necessary to secure the Negro voter the right to have his 
ballot freely cast and honestly counted. And he would exercise 
the undoubted National authority to secure the Freedman in his 
rights in the use of the United States courts, and as a traveler on 
those railroads which cross State lines. With all this we have no 
quarrel, but we should be sorry to see the people of this country 
rest satisfied with this. It is the natural and inherent right of a 
Nation as such to protect its citizens from wrong and violence, 
and the denial of this right to our National Goveryment is one of 
those anomalies of our system which threaten the peace and se- 
curity of the whole structure. We confess we see no immediate 
way to its correction, but we think that, as in the case of Slavery 
itself, every reference to it should be accompanied by an acknowl- 
edgment of its being an anomaly which some day may have dis- 
astrous consequences to the country. 

The last, and on the whole the most satisfactory part of the 
Message, is that which discusses the Nation's policy with regard 
to the Merchant Marine. Here the President appears to the best 
advantage. He calls attention to the destruction of our steam- 
ship lines through our withholding the aid so freely granted by 
subsidies and subventions to foreign lines from their own govern- 
ments. He points out our neighbors to the West and the South 
as those with whom we should at once establish close communica- 
tion by the use of a similar policy, and expresses his confidence 
that the other independent States of the continent will codperate 
with us in this work. And he suggests that we follow the Eng- 
lish example in securing‘the construction of ships,—merchant ships 
which may be used as ships of war if that should be necessary. 








MR. WINDOM’S DEPOSIT POLICY. 


WE have alluded elsewhere to the plan concerning silver which 

Mr. Windom proposes, and we must leave further discus- 
sion of it to a future opportunity, with the one remark at this 
point that we question both the right and the ability of the Trea- 
sury to guarantee the price of any commodity. Of his other sug- 
gestions,—many of them excellent,—none perhaps is so distinctly 
entitled to immediate attention as the argument in favor of with- 
drawing from the banks all deposits of the Government money. 
Against the plan of his predecessor, and in favor of his own, Mr. 
Windom marshals all the arguments. Let us look at them a mo- 
mont. 

What Mr. Windom says is substantially this: (1) That making 
deposits of Government money in banks selected by the Secretary 
of the Treasury is favoritism, as to the banks chosen; (2) that it 
gives him a dangerous power, by enabling him to increase or di- 
minish, at pleasure, the amount of money in circulation; and (8) 
that the withdrawal of the money, when it may be needed for the 
Treasury’s use, is a delicate process, liable to disturb the business 
of the country. 

But all these arguments relate to the existing circumstances 
and conditions. They would not apply to a sound system. They 
do not reach the kernel of the subject. Mr. Windom is arguing 
as though there had been no financiers before the day of Andrew 
Jackson and Roger B. Taney; as if the policy and methods of 
Alexander Hamilton, pursued by his successors until the time of 
Jackson, were not even defensible ; and as if the course of all civ- 





ilized nations except our own, in respect tothe deposit of their 
cash, was unsound and unwise. Nothing that he says reaches the 
the real question,—which is this: “Shall the Government’s bal- 
ances be held out of the general circulation, or be a part of it?” 
Mr. Windom does not need to be told that Hamilton, and Dexter, 
and Gallatin, and Dallas, and Crawford, and Rush worked under 
the latter plan,—most of them, no doubt, believing that no other 
would have been statesmanlike,—and that it was not till Jackson 
had destroyed the Bank of the United States, and then the crude 
and reckless policy which he substituted had broken down, that 
finally refuge was taken in the Independent Treasury system, and 
it was decided to keep the Government money entirely out of cir- 
culation,—this being, not a conclusion of statesmanship, or of wise 
financiering, but one of politics, conceived under the shadow of 
circumstances which did not then permit a wise or sound poiicy. 

It does not need much argument to demonstrate that the 
withdrawal of vast sums of money from public use by the agents 
of the Government, and their concealment in hoards, out of touch 
with the business of the country, is bad finance. The greater the 
operations of the Government, the worse the injury they must do. 
It was Mr. Fairchild’s sense of this which led him to put out the 
deposits that Mr. Windom now proposes to take back. Since 
the Cleveland policy was to nurse the surplus for Free Trade use, 
(and not to buy bonds, as Mr. Windom has done), he took the 
deposit plan of avoiding fatal injury to the country’s business. 
But such a damage is always occurring, while the Government’s 
funds are segregated and dead. It is a matter of degree only. 
As we have said, Mr. Fairchild avoided wounds that might have 
been too deep ; but under the law he dealt blows every day at the 
economic functions of the nation. 

What Mr. Windom ought to have proposed was a plan which 
would have put the Government’s funds on deposit in the national 
banks, without risk, and without favoritism ; which would operate 
as naturally, continuously, and publicly, as any other function of 
the Government. Wedo not need a great bank of the United 
States; the depositaries are in existence, distributed, as they 
should be, throughout the country. They are easily reached, 
either to deposit in or draw upon. And presuming that a safe 
balance,—which need not be large,—should be held in the main 
Treasury and the several sub-treasuries, the movement of funds 
into and out of the depositaries would be steady and without 
shock. The collections of the public revenues and their expendi- 
ture go on throughout the year; the sums in the Government’s 
hands change slowly, not suddenly; and if the methods we sug- 
gest were once settled upon a scientific plan, they would avoid all 
the objections which Mr. Windom advances, at the same time that 
they answered the demands of enlightened financiering. Such a 
plan we regard as entirely practicable; and our own outline of it, 
given a week ago, would we believe come closely to the desired 
end. 


NEW LIGHT ON OUR NORSE ANCESTORS: 


N R. DU CHAILLU’S “ Land of the Midnight Sun ” was the first 
4 book of travels into Scandinavia—except Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
‘“‘Tceland ”’—which went behind the surface of the present to show 
readers how much of interest and of instruction there lay in the 
historic associations of the Northern lands. They are the cradle- 
lands, not of the whole body of English-speaking people, but of a 
section so large, so important, and so closely related to—if not, as 
Mr. Du Chaillu thinks, identical with—the general body, as to 
possess for us all a kind of ancestral claim to attention. And 
while the Low Dutch ancestors of the English people have left but 
very meagre records of their arts, their faith, their social life and 
its relations, the Scandinavians have been wonderfully abundant 
in monuments of all. So far as these monuments are literary, 
recent scholarship is disposed to attribute their plentifulness to the 
contact of the Norse race with the Celtic, especially in Ireland. 
The close resemblance in point of literary form, and the fact that 

1 THE VIKING AGE. The Early History, Manners, and Customs, of the English- 
speaking Na'ious, illustrated from the Antiquities discovered in Mounds, Cairns, and 
Bogs, as well as from the ancient Sagas and Eddas. By Paul B. Du ¢ haillu, author 
of ** Explorations in Equatorial Africa,” ‘* Land of the Midn:ght Sun,’’ ete. With 
1366 Illustrations and Map. In Two Volumes. Pp. xx. and 591; viii. and 562. New 
York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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the sphere of Scandinavian authorship is confined at first to Ice- 
land and the Orkneys,—with the possible exception of song-writing, 
which seems to have been indigenous to continental Scandinavia, 
—point to the Irish as the source of the impulse to literary pro- 
duction. For the Ireland of the ninth and tenth centuries was 
still ‘the land of schools’ and a country of poets and saga-tellers ; 
and it was from Ireland that the principal tide of Norse emigration 
set to Iceland; and the relations of Ireland to the Orkneys and the 
Hebrides was close and constant for centuries together. 

But besides these abundant literary records, there is a plenty 
of other remains of the old Norse world, which cannot be accounted 
for in this way. The museums of the North abound in articles of 
use and of ornament which have been rescued from the grave- 
mounds or found in the peat-bogs in an abundance not seen in any 

art of Teutonic Europe. Many of these are themselves contri- 

utions to the literary monuments because of the Runic inscrip- 
tions carved upon them. And with these we may place the rune- 
wrought stones, the carved and iron-wrought church-doors, and 
other records of quite a remote antiquity, and,—as the illustrations 
to this book show,—often of remarkable beauty. Possibly all this 
may be traceable to the freedom with which the Norsemen helped 
themselves to whatever took their fancy on any coast of Europe, 
and to the finer artistic taste fostered by such possessions. 

Mr. Du Chaillu’s new book aims at putting before his readers 
a complete picture of the heroic age of the Scandinavian race, as 
depicted by both classes of monuments. It was the age when the 
Norse race ruled in Russia, on the southern shores of the Baltic, 
in Normandy, in large sections of Ireland and England and all 
the smaller islands around them; in the Orkneys, the Faroes, the 
Shetlands, Iceland, Greenland, and the part of New England called 
Vinland. Besides this they were the body-guard of the Roman 
Emperor in Constantinople, and carved their runes on the monu- 
ments of Athens. Above all they held the empire of the sea, the 
element which for them united rather than separated these several 
parts of their dominion. With the poorest appliances for making 
great sea voyages,—always excepting the well designed lines of 
their ships, which almost anticipate the “ Baltimore clipper,”— 
they were at home on all the lines by which they moved from the 
Gulf of Bothnia to Massachusetts Bay, and in their poetry they 
refer to the sea and its navigation in terms which show that they 
loved it as their very element. 

The book has a dual character throughout. It is the work al- 
ternately of a close reader of the Sagas, and of a careful student 
of the Northern museums, and the two kinds of authority are 
made to confirm each other. Not that Mr. Du Chaillu is breaking 
quite new ground in either. The museum collections have been 
worked up by the antiquarians, Nilsson, Thomsen, Worsaae, 
Munch, and Rafn, while the Runic material have been collected 
and interpreted by George Stephens and others. The saga litera- 
ture has been edited, studied, and annotated by a long series of 
Scandinavian, German, and French scholars, since Jens Mortensen 
made the beginning in 1594, and thus is made accessible to stu- 
dents both in translations and in the original texts. Mr. Du 
Chaillu declares he has gone through the body of this literature in 
the old Icelandic, and owes nothing to the translators. We have 
compared his versions with the originals of the “‘ Land-nama Bok.” 
the “ Kormaks Saga,” the “Saga of Gunnlaugs Ormstungu,” the 
‘“* Nialsaga,” and the two Eddas, and we find them close and accu- 
rate. The fault, indeed, of Mr. Du Chaillu’s work is that he is too 
independent of the labors of other scholars. If he had given at- 
tention, for instance, to Mr. Vigfusson’s “‘ Corpus Poeticum Boreale,”’ 
it would have enabled him to open vistas of very living interest to 
a much wider circle of readers than that able book is likely to 
reach. From internal evidence Mr. Vigfusson reaches the conclu- 
sion that the greater part of what is called the Elder (or Poetical) 
Edda was written in neither Norway nor Iceland, but was the 
work of Western poets domiciled in the Orkneys, and possibly in 
the Hebrides, or even in some of the Danish kingdoms of Ireland. 
And this view is confirmed by the careful investigation of Prof. 
Sophus Bugge of Kristiania, who shows that even the famous 
‘“* Voluspa”? owes much of its contents to the so-called Sybilline 
Books,—an apocryphal production of Jewish origin originally, but 
adapted to Christan use in the first century. It therefore is not so 
certainly a primitive monument of the faith of our Teutonic fore- 
fathers as our author everywhere assumes. 

It hardly would be fair to take Mr. Du Chaillu to task for ig- 
noring Saxo Grammaticus, the Danish historian who corresponds 
to Snorre Sturleson, author of the ‘‘ Heims Kringla.”’ Saxo belongs 
to a generation nearly half a century older than Snorre, and he 
describes some twenty-six Danish kings who reigned before Gorm 
the Old, who belongs to the tenth century. He givesas his sources 
the old Danish folk-songs, and the traditions he thus preserves for 
us in Latin stand in such contrast to the Norse traditions as to 
constitute a serious problem for those who undertake to recon- 
struct the earliest Scandinavian period. But as he has been gen- 





erally ignored by the students of the Norse tradition, Mr. Du 
Chaillu is not open to special censure. 

No notice such as we have room for here would convey an 
adequate idea of the wealth of information and of interest whic 
is furnished by these two volumes. The first opens with an ac- 
count of the earliest notices of the Northmen, and proceeds to dis- 
cuss their own most ancient legends of their early migrations,— 
legends in which Odin appears asa historic king rather than a god. 
From this our author passes to the archzological remains of the 
Stone, Bronze, and Iron Ages in the North, with abundant illus- 
trations. He then discusses Runes, quoting of course what the Edda 
makes Odin say of them, and illustrating the earlier and later 
kinds from the monuments, and showing by comparisons the 
probable derivation of this written alphabet from the Greek 
through the Etruscan. He then takes up the remarkable “ finds ” 
in bogs and under ground, the two famous golden horns discov- 
ered in Jutland in 1639 being the most curious and interesting. 
From this he passes to the contents of some remarkable grave 
mounds, and then to the coins and other articles of Greek or Ital- 
ian origin discovered in these and elsewhere. A chapter on glass- 
vessels illustrates the early acquaintance with that substance, and 
another on the remains of harness and of wagons is illustrated by 
passages from the Sagas. He then returns to grave-mounds as 
illustrating the methods of burial, and as shedding light on the 
ideas of death and futurity contained in the Sagas and two of the 
Edda songs. 

From these profusely illustrated chapters we pass to a series 
on the Odinic faith, its medes of worship, its symbols, its temples, 
its human sacrifices, its adoration of men and of animals, its fates 
(the Nornir and the Valkyrias), its sybils (the Volvas) and their 
modes of incantation, its lesser powers for the protection of coun- 
tries, or districts, or individuals, its ideas of the future life, its su- 
perstitions, magic, and omens. It is not a pleasing picture which 
is given us here from the documents. The faith of our Scandina- 
vian fathers was both cruel and cheerless. It made life a burden 
by surrounding it with dangers and fears, while it gave no assur- 
ance of a goodness and an intelligence at the heart of things. It 
is not surprising that the Christian faith overcame such a creed as 
this, and converted the worshipers of Odin into passionate cham- 
pions of ‘‘ the white Christ.”” But we think Mr. Du Chaillu should 
have quoted from the Vemundar-Saga the more cheerful episode in 
the history of the Reykdal district of Iceland, where a proposal to 
offer human sacrifices during a winter of unusual severity was de- 
feated by the influence of a chieftain named Askell, who said it 
would better please their Creator, if they would contribute of their 
substance to the needs of the poor. More also might have been 
said of the class designated as goth-lauvss in the Landnama Bok,— 
atheists only in rejecting the Odinic faith, but the first to welcome 
Christianity when it came to them. 

As men think of heaven, so they tend to make of earth. The 
following chapters describe the land-laws, the class distinctions, 
the forms of slavery, the legislative assemblies, the Icelandic 
office of godi, the law-man, the customs of the law-courts, the forms 
of punishment, oaths, ordeals, and duels. Here the old Norwegian 
and Swedish codes are equally used with the Icelandic sources. 
And the side-lights thrown in social conditions does not make us 
wish ourselves back in those good old times, which were as though 
the whole land were full of Kentucky feuds. 

The second volume opens with the discussion of woman’s po- 
sition, especially as regards marriage, divorce, and the rearing of 
children. Mr. Du Chaillu is disposed, we think, to speak too fa- 
vorably of the Norse woman’s social place. But he furnishes the 
materials for a right judgment. She was married by her father 
without her consent. Her husband paid a price for her to her 
relations, and a marriage without their consent was invalid. 
Her husband could divorce her easily, while the process was made 
difficult to her. He might take a concubine to his bed, and she 
had no redress, while any unfaithfulness on her part was ground 
for putting heraway. Her children might be exposed immediately 
after birth on any hill-side and left to die, especially if they were 
girls. More fair were the laws of inheritance, especially of loose- 
property, as it was called. 

A long series of chapters, freely illustrated, discuss war and 
weapons, ships, trade, and the objects of exchange, and the coins 
or their substitutes employed in it, and the laws about debt and 
theft; and it is shown that mutual insurance against fire and pes- 
tilence among cattle was enacted by law. From this Mr. Du 
Chaillu passes to the account of the houses and furniture. In this 
we think he would have done well to draw upon the researches of 
Rey. Eilert Sundt and Professor Troels Lund. Feasts, entertain- 
ments, dress, ornaments, sports, and games, athletic exercises, 
poetry, saga-telling, and music, rules of conduct (from the Elder 
Edda), mourning, occupy ten chapters. Then come accounts of 
the berserks and the vikings, and six chapters are given to ac- 
counts of the expeditions of the latter extracted from the Sagas. 
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The two concluding chapters are given to the discoveries attending 
these expeditions, from the Orkneys to Vinland. Three appen- 
dices contain extracts from Frankish annalists, describing the in- 
vasion and conquest of Normandy ; specimens in fac-simile of Saga 
MSS.; and lists of Roman and Byzantine coins found in Scan- 
dinavia. 

This hurried analysis gives a very imperfect idea of the book, 
which opens a new and most interesting field to most readers. We 
shall be surprised if they are not impressed by the passages from 
the Sagas especially, and do not acquire a relish for the straight- 
forward, realistic style in which these old Norsemen told a story. 
It will be a good result if Mr. Du Chaillu’s work leads to the trans- 
lation of others than the seven or eight (out of more than a hun- 
dred), which already are accessible to English readers. 

The faults of the book are a defective arrangement, and that 
want of attention to important results of recent research to which 
we have referred. As to the former, any arrangement must be 
imperfect; but we think Mr. Du Chaillu might have done much 
better than this. His method of quotation also is not the best, as 
the length of each fragment is determined simply by the subject 
he is illustrating. It therefore should have been supplemented by 
references back and forward to other parts of the same story, and 
by an ample index of the quotations according to the Sagas and 
their chapters. 








THE BALTIMORE CONGRESS'S CATHOLICISM. 


ble effect of the recent great gathering of Catholics at Balti- 

more has been, of course, to emphasize and deepen the im- 
pression of the strength and importance of their church, and of its 
rapid growth in this country. To some extent this will stimulate 
the Protestant bodies,—especially those which most distinctly rec- 
ognize themselves as contestants with Rome in the open field of 
the world. 

But there are special and particular features in this gathering 
which are quite as notable as its aggregated impressiveness. It 
was, for one thing, a demonstration of the non-Jesuit,—if we do 
not say anti-Jesuit,—element in American Catholicism. There was 
no Jesuit prominent in the Congress. Of the numerous colleges 
and institutions of the order in and near Baltimore, none sent rep- 
resentatives, nor did their delegations appear in the great proces- 
sion. Thecontrol of the Congress, as of that of the new university 
at Washington, in which no Jesuit appears or is likely to appear as 
professor or instructor, was uncompromisingly opposed to the or- 
ganization of Loyola, and it is a fair inference, at least, if not a 
safe statement as matter of fact, that the Catholic hierarchy in 
America mean to free the church as far as possible from Jesuit in- 
fluences. 

The Congress, moreover, exhibited in many ways its American 
character. Its tone upon the single point of the Pope’s temporal 
power was ultramontane, and un-American ; on all other points it 
showed the shades of feeling and opinion which any church con- 
gress in this country would reasonably be expected to do. Thus, 
its banners in the procession bore the motto “ religious liberty,’ 
and its great conference on the temperance question emphasized 
the demand for restriction of liquor selling and saloon influence, 
The pacific and liberal views and methods of Cardinal Gibbons 
were reflected in the whole gathering, and with few exceptions 
those who read papers or spoke extemporaneously presented them- 
selves as members of the Catholic communion, attached to its re- 
ligious system, its authority, and its ritual, but not as devotees of 
political plans and policies emanating from Rome. They signified 
their purpose to true Americans, at the same time that they 
were g Catholics, and nothing was more earnestly insisted upon 
than the compatibility of the patriotic —- with the religious 
one. It may even be questioned, I think, whether the declara- 
tion in favor of the Pope’s temporal rights, made by Mr. Bona- 
parte’s paper for example, was not to a degree formal and perfunc- 
tory : it can hardly be that the Catholic citizens of the United 
States in any large measure, feel themselves hostile to the unity of 
Italy, or in favor of establishing the Papacy as a political power 
among the nations of the earth. Rather, they must feel the con- 
viction that their allegiance to their Church is a religious member- 
ship, and that the Pope is a spiritual, not a political father. 

It would be curious, indeed, if this were not the case. The 
Papacy is what gives concern to the Protestant people of the United 
States,—far less Catholicism. To the order and ritual of the Church 
which Cardinal Gibbons represents Protestants may stand opposed 
individually, but as a mass of citizens they do not feel it a menace, 
except as they apprehend it to be inspired and directed by ultra- 
montane and unrepublican conclaves in Europe. And this attitude 
of Protestant Americans cannot but be understood and respected 
i [An article elsewhere printed in this issue on ‘Roman Catholicism in Amer- 


ca’’ presents some facts of interest in connection with the subjects discussed in 
this.—Ed. THE AMERICAN.] 








by Americans who are Catholics. They understand, of course, that 
a United States ruled by Rome is impossible, and that even the ap- 
aon of Papal influence in American affairs is cause for appre- 

ension and sem The fact that the hierarchy of the church 
in the United States is the creation and creature of the Pope and 
his Italian advisers, is one always present to the Protestant con- 
ception of the Catholic church, and always a disquieting thought. 

It would be the more curious to find the Catholics of America 
buttressing the extreme theories of the Papacy, and arraying them- 
selves to support its claim of temporal power, that at this time in 
other parts of the world the rule of the Italian conclaves is so dis- 
tinctly resented. Some of the most faithful and devoted Catholic 
fields are now unsettled on this very point. It is asserted that in 
some degree the revolution in Brazil was actuated by dislike of the 
Vatican methods and policy. How far this may be true is yet un- 
certain, but the increasing displeasure of the Irish people,—more 
perhaps, at home than abroad, but measurably in the United 
States,—with the manner in which the Papal advisers have dealt 
with their national aspirations and efforts is a fact now made well 
known. The Persico mission to Ireland, and the disclosures that 
it was but a feint, behind which a policy hostile to the Nationalist 
movement had already been formulated, have seriously impaired 
the implicit obedience which the Irish people had been used to pay 
to Rome. The clash between that policy,—which was, of course, 
political in its nature, not religious, not spiritual,—and the earnest 
conceptions as to their rights which the Irish had cherished, has 
been a most significant feature in the recent annals of Catholi- 
cism, and it might well be thought strange if the church in the 
United States, in which the Irish form so strong an element, were 
to be employed now as the effective support of the very policy and 
political methods which the Catholics of Ireland resent. 

In so far, then, as the Congress emphasizes the formation of 
an American order of Catholicism, it becomes a most notable event 
in the history of the time. For while it asserts the right of Catho- 
lics to their religion, it asserts it as consistent and compatible with 
the most honorable and sincere American citizenship. This is a 
claim that implies much, and when it is so definitely and conspicu- 
ously made, we must regard it as serious and honest. It is made, 
moreover, by men who understand free institutions, and compre- 
hend their ns according to the American doctrine. 
They do not fail, certainly, to see that a Romanism which can an- 
swer these demands must be as distinct from that which conceived 
and directed the Persico mission, as it must be from that which 
has hung over Spain, and dominated the Tyrol. It must therefore 
be an American system of Catholicism,—one of those various and 
varying, but yet not incompatible, or even incongruous, forms and 
expressions of its faith which this great and many-sided church 
permits,—that we are to see manifest itself here under the direc- 
tion of Cardinal Gibbons and his episcopal co-workers. That is 
the declaration, certainly, of the Baltimore Congress, and the ap- 
parent assertion of ultramontanism was an exceptional, if not a 
jarring, note. JAMES HARRIS. 








CHARITIES WISE AND UNWISE. 


r always seems an ungracious thing to throw cold water on 
well-meant efforts for the relief of the poor. But in no de- 
partment of life, it is safe to say, do mere good intentions provide 
more pavements for bad places than in this of alms-giving. The 
subject has been well studied and the truth fully demonstrated : 
there is no doubt about the fact. But just now, one of the daily 
journals of the city, the Inquirer, goes in the face of experience. 
It has opened a subscription for the relief of the needy poor dur- 
ing the | Christmas holidays, and promises that the money 
thus furnished it shall be distributed with the greatest care, 
through the agency of its reporters. Our contemporary, it is safe 
to say, has not the faintest idea of the difficulty of the problem on 
which it is laying its inexperienced hands, Reporters are no more 
fit for dealing with it than are any other body of people, who 
have not given their time especially to studying how to help the 
poor without injuring them. They are just as certain to become 
the victims of the professionals, as is our contemporary to see 
Christmas Day. The cunning of these people is such as “ would 
deceive, if it were possible, the very elect.” We have in Phila- 
delphia ample and experienced machinery for the investigation 
me relief of genuine poverty, and this has not been extemporized 
to meet the supposed needs of a holiday time. Many of those 
who are most active in existing societies, such as the Union Be- 
nevolent Association and the Charity Organization Society, have 
joined them after seeing the mischiefs wrought by hasty and un- 
disciplined relief; and they all would be glad to place their means 
of investigation at the disposal of the Inquirer for the distribution 
of any fund it may secure. But unless some such arrangement is 
made with them, we counsel our readers to send their contribu- 
tions direct to these, or some equally well established society. 
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One of the organizations especially well worth remembering 
at this time, is the ‘‘ Home of Industry for Discharged Prisoners,”’ 
recently established under the superintendency of Michael Dunn, 
himself a former convict, who has given himself to the work of 
rescuing this class from sinking back into the ways of crime after 
their liberation. It is the difficulty they experience in obtaining 
honest employment which furnishes the strongest temptation to a 
relapse. Among the number of well-organized and systematic un- 
dertakings to aid the needy or the distressed, we hardly know of 
one which makes a stronger or more thoroughly meritorious ap- 

eal. Michael Dunn is a man of remarkable character. He has 
leases the means of establishing homes of this kind in New York, 
San Francisco, Chicago, and Detroit, and is laboring to add one in 
Philadelphia. Up to very recently his expenses were met by a 
number of gentlemen by a private subscription. Their confidence 
in him and in the plan has grown with all they have seen of both, 
but they find the burden is rather more than they can bear alone, 


so have asked aid from the benevolent public in a work both of 


mercy to the individuals benefitted, and to society at large, as 
helping to reduce the numbers of the criminal classes. Among 
the managers of the Home are Messrs. John Hay, Owen Jones, 





THE HIGHWAY REFORM MOVEMENT. 


1 fgg emo say the country journals of Eastern Pennsylvania, 
4 have the roads been worse at this season,—perhaps never at 
any season. The tremendous and continuous rains have made 
them deep and heavy. South and east of the mountain ranges 
the general formation of this region is that of the Mezozoic rocks, 
—the new red sandstone,—and this provides a surface of clay 
which absorbs and retains the rain. The roads are now bad, of 
course, and until they are re-made, upon a new and sound system, 
they can only be good at intervals. 

An interesting treatment of the subject of road and road- 
making is that which has just been printed by Col. Albert A. Pope, 
of Boston, the head of the great bicycle firm. His immediate in- 
terest, of course, is to have better roads for his ‘‘ wheelmen,” and 
indeed it may be cheerfully admitted that these travelers now 
are, and will certainly continue to be, a valuable reinforcement in 
this movement of reform. They are young, active, energetic, and 
full of real interest in the subject. Colonel Pope’s pamphlet is an 
address delivered before the Carriage Builders’ National Associa- 
tion, at Syracuse, N. Y., in October; he states in it the substance 
of the facts and arguments in relation to the matter. He cites 
authority that “the road is that physical sign by which you will 
best understand any age or people,” and that “if they have no 
roads, they are savages,” and he avers that the great highways of 
the Romans were one of the causes of their superiority,—rather, 
we should say, one of the means by which they first established 
and then maintained it. Col. Pope urges that the subject of roads 
be made one of national concern, and that a Commissioner of 
Highways be provided for in the Department of Agriculture, with 
a corps of consulting engineers, and suitable provision for the di- 
rection of a general and systematic work. In codperation with 
this he would have the States organized, under the direction in 
each of a highway commissioner; he even would carry this cen- 
tral system on down into the counties and townships,—the feasi- 
bility of which we question, in the present state of public opin- 
ion, while we agree that the value of a national commission, or of 
State engineers, to lay out the work scientifically, and give prac- 
tical advice to local officers, would be important. For the present, 
speaking of Pennsylvania particularly, it is probable that three 
things may be feasible: (1) to agitate and develop an intelligent 
understanding of the proposed reform ; (2) to start and stimulate 
road-making in special neighborhoods,—those whose people, by 
wealth, intelligence, or particular interests, are ready to put their 
hands in their pockets for the cost of their better roads ; and (3) to 
secure from the State legislation which will expedite and aid the 
reform generally, providing for it an engineer, such as Col. Pope 
suggests, and perhaps a special source of revenue by a State tax. 

The local movements which we suggest are already of import- 
ance. Some of those in Chester county, promoted by Mr. Cassatt 
in Chester Valley, by the Friends’ School at Westtown, and by 
Mr. Downing and his neighbors in West Goshen township, have 
already been noted. In Lower Merion, Montgomery county, 
much good road-making has been done, largely by private energy 
and expenditure, but to some extent by the cooperation of the 
township, under existing laws. Something has been done, too, in 
Delaware county, in the vicinity of the little towns that are grow- 
ing up at the railway stations, though the proposal to telford the 
turnpike to Media has not yet, we believe, been carried into exe- 
cution. In the northern section of the city, Mr. William H. 
Rhawn has made a persistent and most praiseworthy effort to 
secure an honest execution of the law in the macadamizing of the 





old turnpike road known as the Kensington and Oxford. All 
these help to give the general movement its start, and to awaken 
public interest in the subject, and it is of course plain that those 
neighborhoods which lead in the securing of good roads will enjoy 
a large and substantial advantage in the value of their property 
over those which hold back. Nobody, now, is going to pay good 
prices for land, located at any distance from a railroad station, if 
the roads about it are bad, and there is no local movement to im- 
prove them. 


WEEKLY NOTES. 

— week has been rich in dramatic events of the first import- 

ance. Signor Salvini’s rendition of the role of Samson, in the 
adaptation of the tragedy of Ippolito d’ Aste, is one of those colos- 
sal interpretations to which the ordinary critical terms seem 
hardly applicable. To call it finished would be belittling; to call 
it fine would be weak; we can but speak of it as great, in a physi- 
cal as well as in an artistic sense. Salvini’s ample proportions 
here stand him in good stead, and his increasing years are but an 
increasing power. He fills out our ideal of the Israelitish hero 
and prophet, and from the moment when in the first act he de- 
scribes his encounter with the lion, to that in which, swayed by 
righteous rage and a sense of bitter degradation, he rushes among 
his enemies like a storm blast among the scattering leaves, he is 
the very embodiment of the character whose outlines we derive 
from'the Scripture narrative, and in a fuller degree from Milton’s 
noble poem. 

But it must be candidly admitted that the play itself, judged 
by English standards, is a faulty piece of work. Its sublimities 
approach perilously near to the ridiculous on more than one oc- 
casion, and in other hands than those of the great Italian trage- 
dian the part of Samson would be in danger of running into bathos 
and rant. Whether the fault lies with the author or with Mr. 
Howells, who is the translator, it is not easy to decide. In any 
case, large allowances must be made for the shock which the ar- 
tistic sense always suffers from a polyglot performance, and an 
audience is prepared to forgive anything in the presence of so good 
a master of gesture as Salvini. 

* * * 


OF scarcely less note than Signor Salvini’s performance is the 
remarkable combination which the lovers of old comedy have been 
enjoying at the Arch Street Theatre. Sheridan’s Rivals is one of 
those works which never lose their flavor. It seems to ripen like 
old wine. Of Mr. Jefferson’s part of Bob Acres there is nothing 
left tosay. It has been witnessed time and again, and there is 
but little change in the actor’s methods, so that, if it admitted of 
criticism at all, that criticism would long since have been passed. 
As a matter of fact, Mr. Jefferson has placed it fairly beyond the 
cavil of even the most censorious; he has made it as wholly indi- 
vidual as his Rip Van Winkle,—a bit of characterization not only 
reflecting the personality of the actor, but instinct with his vitality. 
As for Mrs. Drew’s Mrs, Malaprop, it is perhaps as nearly faultless 
as anything of like scope upon the stage; an exhibition of high 
comedy such as play-goers rarely see, not for lack of works equal 
to Sheridan’s, but because of the difficulty which most actors ex- 
perience in realizing the full intention of a comic situation without 
permitting the intrusion of meretricious elements. The sense of 
incongruity which is at the base of all humor is realized by Mrs. 
Drew, through the purely legitimate means of verbal intonation, 
enunciation, facial play, and gesture. There is not a touch of clap- 
trap, nor even a suspicion of appeal to the groundlings. 

* * * 


Ir is not possible to speak quite so unreservedly of Mr. Flor- 
ence’s Sir Lucius. It is in a sense satisfactory, and Mr. Florence 
is too careful an artist to permit any flagrant violation of the tra- 
ditions ; but the part lacks that dash which we look for in the ge- 
nial Irish gentleman ; it is just a little too quiet to satisfy the ex- 
pectations of an audience who come to the theatre fully educated 
in every characteristic of the typical Sir Lucius. There is noth- 
ing noteworthy in the rest of the cast, if one except Mr. Den- 
ham, who renders the small part of David with good taste and 


judgment. 
* * * 


THE establishment of the ‘University Press” is another 
proof of the intellectual awakening in Philadelphia, and what- 
ever advantages may accrue therefrom to the University are cer- 
tain to be shared by the city at large. The scheme, as announced, 
embracing a series of magazines, is a comprehensive one, and 
with the backing which it appears to have is reasonably sure of . 
success, though many of the old readers of The Penn Monthly will 
feel regret that the charter of that association should be allowed 
to lapse, and will continue to hope for a revival of a periodical 
which, with a little lightening, might be of so wide a usefulness. 
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THE course of lectures being given under the auspices of the | ity showed that while the educated classes had passed that stage 
University by Miss Amelia B. Edwards, is a matter of more than | of mental development ,in which gnomic poetry is relished,—a 
ordinary interest to Egyptologists. No one is more competent to | stage represented by Solomon and Hesiod in the ancient litera- 
speak or more capable of speaking entertainly, and it is a subject | tures,—the masses had not done so, and that they found in him 
of congratulation that our University Lecture Association has been | what they did notin Tennyson or even Longfellow. Itis to be re- 
able to secure the services of this brilliant and much-sought | membered that while “ Proverbial Philosophy ” was his most pop- 
woman. Her first lecture in the course (of six) was given Wedues- | ular and is his best remembered book, he wrote many others be- 
day afternoon of this week, and the others will follow on the suc- | tween the issue of the earliest, in 1838, and his latest, in 1863. 
ceeding Saturday and Wednesday afternoons. a 

ee es: ; REVIEWS. 

THE Browning Society met on Thursday evening. The pro- 
gramme included readings by Mr. Carroll Smyth and Miss Fulton, | Books For THe Hoipay SEason. 

a very thoughtful paper on the Dramatic Lyrics by Dr. 8. Solis The issues of the J. B. Lippincott Company for the holiday 
Cohen, and a discussion of the earlier and later lyrics, ably carried | trade include this year a number of volumes of high excellence in 
on by Mr. Harrison 8S. Morris and Miss Annie Beaston. The So- | design and execution. Of those now before us we may mention 
ciety indicates no decline in interest. first Tennyson’s pastoral poem, “The Miller’s Daughter.” It 
y ; * * * makes an octavo, handsomely bound in cloth, (other editions in 
. eiuess : Mi State Col- | finer materials), and has been very liberally illustrated, the draw- 
ane Oe phar eng aennegs ee ee lre- | ings by H. Winthrop Peirce, Edmund H. Garrett, Harry Fenn 
lege Association and the Folk-Lore Society held their annual re . 
8 : P Swan P and ti discus- | J- Appleton Brown, and J. D. Woodward, and the engraving by 
unions at the University buildings. The most interesting discus rig, 5 sige pr piling bpd inant Thecoech anti 
sion at the former was with regard to the requirements which : ‘ pany. ihe: iquil story 
hi of domestic love, told by the Laureate in these verses, with his two 
should attach to the degree of Bachelor of Arts, a matter on which : uaur 4 , p i 
; seiho : septic 4 he Mod- | songs, “ Love that hath us in his net,” and “It is the Miller’s 
we touched in discussing Mr. MacAlister’s address before the Mo ig i 
a : li f th daughter,” has never, we venture to say, been more appropriately 
ern Languages Association last year. The prevalent feeling of the ? , ’ Des I proy 
Stee d : sedate sheld that | Set than in this volume. The opportunity for illustration is good, 
College Association was evidently with our view. It was he i rane ap tee | fie Pacts tha was af aa ae 
the degree properly belongs to courses from which classical studies oth In landscape and figure, and nearly the whole of the pictures 
have = hen excluded to make room for either modern lan- | 4T€ — ge ($3.) : a blish 
guages or scientific studies, and while the multiplication of other |, — *B Sue same style, as to size and binding, the same publishers 
: ea issue an original poem, “‘ Legend Laymone,” by M. B. M. Toland. 
baccalaureate degrees was deprecated, it was felt that courses of | ! ‘ 0 : : 
> : \ sl h The legend itself may be regarded as slight in texture: it relates 
study such as we have described should be rewarded by some other “gale od . ; 
: Seager eye” : : he Faculty | the loves of Za-naé and Nuh-lute-soo, an Indian chief and maiden 
degree than this. This coincides with the action of the y ; eagle nad 4 ‘ 
gre : vats ap moet sapipai cane of southern California, in anearlier day, and the measure of the 
and Trustees of the University in establishing the new course in | % , ‘ . ) 
: weet 3 f I adu- | lines is unusual at least, if not fantastic. But the surroundings 
which the biological sciences hold the place of honor. Its gradu b n 
O§ : —which. how- | Of the pastoral,—the California landscapes, the Indians, the Fran- 
ates are to receive the degree of Bachelor of Science,—which, how b ’ = pia ’ Ans, 
. ' - the Towne | ciscan padres, the old “ missions,” etc., etc.,—furnish abundant 
ever, should be withdrawn from the graduates of the To b _— 

ok andl ly technical degree substituted suggestions for illustrations, and these have been well employed. 
Denon, sae a purely Tenens any ; , In the text, and on one or two full pages, there are numerous re- 
a ~— laa iit ides hag mea a = on by > Boyle, 

Tuus far the response to the proposal for the revis i who represents mainly in them the Indian figure; and there are, 
Westminster Confession has met with an amount of favor in the | besides, ten fine full-page photogravures of designs by as man 
Presbyterian body which is surprising, in view of the close attach- | distinguished artists,—W. Hamilton Gibson, Wm. T. Richards, 7. 
ment Presbyterians generally have shown to this doctrinal stand- | B, Sword, Maud Humphrey, F. §. Church, Bolton Jones, Siddons 
ard. Chicago and Cincinnati have followed New York in voting | Mowbray, and others. Mr. Richards’s picture is his familiar waves 
their approval, and much interest attaches to the discussion going | breaking on the sandy beach, but it is, as ever, a charming piece 
forward in the Presbytery of Philadelphia on the subject. This | of work. ($2.50.) 
is the oldest Presbytery in America, as it was organized in 1705. A smaller volume by Messrs. Lippincott is “ Rab and His 
It also has been regarded as one of the most conservative, as the | Friends,” that pathetic and exquisite story by John Brown. The 
Presbyterianism of Philadelphia is less modified by admixtures of | four pictures in which the great dog appears have been done by 
New England elements than that of any other northern city. | Hermann Simon, and therefore are vigorous and life-like. The 
But the advocates of Revision in its membership, if not a majority, | other illustrations, mostly figure scenes, are by Edmund H. Gar- 
evidently are a strong minority, and do not mean to allow the | rett. ($1.50.) 
matter to be voted upon without having indicated their interest Messrs. Frederick A. Stokes & Brother, whose ingenuity and 
in ry Shae Dr. bayer a wobiter evi tag we 000 ane - pn attractive a Pca pig. yee w 
last Monday in a speech of frankness and ability, in p - | notable, send out this year, among many others, two ar “om 
elared his duuent teoen some parts of the Confession, which others | whose staple is tower? by pictures in color of buildings and 
regard as nothing less than essential. The ablest reply was from | scenes in Venice. The larger of these is entitled “ Venice,” and 
Mr. Brenton Greene, who defended the parts of the document is a large folio, with elaborately stamped and ornamented cover. 
thus criticized as not going beyond the distinct teaching of Scrip- | Its contents are eight full-page fac-similes of colored photographs, 
ture on the same subject. The discussion was adjourned, that all | presenting views with which we have become to a degree familiar, 
who wished might have an opportunity to say what they feel in- | but which are never tiresome,—St. Mark’s, the Doge’s Palace, the 
clined to say. There was noticeable in the discussion a degree of | Piazza and Campanile, the Rialto, the Grand Canal, and others. 
fairness towards opponents, and a toleration of dissent, which | Descriptive matter is provided by selections from the work of 
showed how much the odium theologicum has lost its influence in | Charles Yriarte, and the attractions of the volume are further in- 
this the most theological of our Churches. age : creased by a number of half-tone reproductions of drawings by 

hndpange sie! be Ahir Repeats — of “er emt aneon Frank rt oomey aking ig 8 a «The Que aptly wer 8 
can be no doubt that the revision must come. So many suc ing work. 7.50. e smaller volume, ‘* The Queen of the bs 
sharp things have been said by leading theologians about the Con- riatic,” gives four of the colored full-page pictures.—the Cathedral 
fession, that it never can regain the place it held in the regards of | and three others,—and brief selections from Yriarte accompany 
the Church, unless the features to which exceptions have been | them, the whole bound in an illuminated paper cover, fastened 
taken shall have been eliminated. And although the membership | with silk cords. ($2.00.) 
of the Church are not directly interested, as they are not required Messrs. Stokes have two very pleasing thin quartos, in boards. 
to express an approval of the Confession, yet the discussion—as | One of these is ‘‘ Babes of the Nations,” verses by Edith M. Thomas: 
Dr. McCook said—has begun to pervade the churches, and already | and the other, “ One, Two, Three, Four,” by Helen Gray Cone, both 
has aroused such a feeling in favor of Revision as cannot but affect | being illustrated by Maud Humphrey, whose “ Babes of the Year,” 
unfavorably the welfare of the denomination, if that relief be too | Jast year, proved a great success. The “ babes” of the several 
long postponed. chosen nationalities,—who, it must be remarked, are little people 

: _ ad quite out of the cradle ae ee Highlander, French, 

IF it be the purpose of poetry, as Mr. Stopford Brooke has | Italian, English, Spanish, Negro, yerman, American, Swedish, 
told us, to give et rh few men of the century had a bet- | and 5a - a , ~— figure, and ae 

i : than Martin Farquhar Tupper, ive Miss Humphrey a fine chance for her pictures, which are 
aso aeamn mal ea ee Sania: on the 29th ult. What <n and in color. ($1.50.) The other volume has also colored 
writer of verse in our day has reached and pleased so great a num- | plates of juvenile people. ($1.00.) . : 
ber of persons? He went down as low as Burns in the stretch of * Owen Meredith’s poem of “‘ The Earl’s Return ” has been 
his influence, and he certainly did his readers no harm, while he | selected for illustration by Messrs. Estes & Lauriat, making a 
added some color to their lives by his writing. His vast popular- | small quarto. The pictures are by W. L. Taylor, and their value 
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and interest are enhanced by the fact that the artist made a special 
visit to Normandy, the scene of the poem, in order that his work 
might be faithful to the places described. Mr. Taylor’s work is 


very well done, and the engraving by Andrew preserves its qual- | 


ity. ($1.50. 

. «The estes of Grandmother Grey,” (Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard), is a poem by Kate Tannatt Woods, illustrated by Charles 
Copeland. The theme is that of “ John Anderson, my Jo,”—or, 
for the matter of that, Tennyson’s pair in his ‘ Miller’s Daughter,” 
but it hes a local and dialectic flavor of American life. Mr. 
Copeland’s pictures are very good, and do full justice to the story 
of the young people’s love and the old couple’s constancy. The 
engraving is by the John Andrew & Son Co., and therefore is 
well done. The cover, in cloth, is old gold, with a neat design 
in gilt. ($2.) ' 

Messrs. Cassell & Co, issue Tennyson’s ‘Song of the Brook,” 
with numerous full-page lithographic illustrations in monotint by 
Wedworth Wadsworth. All of them are effective in drawing, and 
some of them very pleasing. The cover, boards, has a striking 
design in gilt and colors. ($2.50.) 


Translated from the Middle High 


Guprun, A MEDLEVAL EPIC. 
Boston: Houghton, 


German by Mary Pickering Nichols. 

Mifflin & Co. 1889. 7: 

In the midst of our multiplied aims and occupations it is good 
sometimes to turn back to the simpler pages that tell the story of 
a fresh, vigorous race, whose mental and moral perplexities were 
quite undeveloped. Aud nowhere can we do this better, if we are 
in patient mood, than in the early epics, which in a decorative, 
amplified way, reflected the life and ideals of the people. The 
epic of Gudrun is much less imaginative and less powerful than 
the Nibelungen Lied. The picture is more simply human, though 
less poetic and less fascinating. The date assigned is a little later 
than that of the Nibelungen, and the element of the supernatural 
is entirely absent from it. The length, for a jaded modern, is a 
little portentous, for it numbers nearly seven thousand lines, and 
we only reach the history of the heroine, which is much the most 
spirited and interesting portion, after going back to the days of 
her great-great-grandfather, and following at length the fortunes 
of her mother and grandfather. Gudrun is the wondrously beau- 
tiful daughter of a wondrously beautiful mother, and of Hettel, 
king of the Hegelings, which country is supposed to be Holland. 
Helen of Troy herself did not cause half the “ cleaving of helmets 
and wailing of women,’ that Gudrun’s disastrous charms pro- 
duced, for her suitors came from north and south, east and west, 
and lands were ravaged and countless hosts slain before the 
favored lover, Herwick, at last possesses his bride, who has been 
held in harsh captivity for fourteen years by Hartmut, Prince of 
Normandy, an unsuccessful suitor. Indeed it is necessary to wait 
for a new generation of warriors to grow up to furnish an army 
for the rescue of the princess, as the kingdom of her father and 
those of her allies, have been completely devasted by the preced- 
ing conflicts of the suitors. ‘The last ten “ tales” or books, which 
describe the captivity of Gudrun at the Norman court, have more 
interest and movement than the rather monotonous series of bat- 
tles and butcheries that went before, though old Wate towers 
above the other heroes in the conflicts in truly Homeric propor- 
tions. Gudrun herself is the embodiment of fidelity and courage, 
and the poem shows a good deal of individuality and independ- 
ence among the women. 5 

Miss Nichols has made the first complete metrical version of 
he poem in English, and has done her work with scholarly care 
and accuracy. She has adhered to the original metre, which dif- 
ers but slightly from that of the Nibelungen. The lines have al- 
ways a cesural pause after the first three accents. When Gudrun 
sends her lover to intercede for the life of Hartmut, after the siege 
is won, old WAte makes a characteristically fierce answer. 

“Then spake in wrath old Wate: ‘Sir Hernic get you gone! 
Did I mind the will of a woman, how should I do my own ? 
If I thought to spare the foeman, masked I’d do it even. 
I will not do your bidding. Hartmut to pay for his sins must now be 
driven.’ ” 

The whole description of the siege and rescue is full of anima- 
tion and movement. The paper and type of the book are both de- 
lightful, and there is an interesting colored fac-simile of the first 
page of the beautiful Ambrasian MS. whichwas first brought to the 
notice of modern scholars in 1817, when it was discovered in the 
Castle Ambras in the Tyrol, among the manuscripts which had 
been collected by the Emperor Maximilian I. (1493-1519). It is 
the only original manuscript of the poem known to exist. Miss 
Nichols deserves the thanks of those English readers who are in- 
terested in the early developments of literature, for te | 
within their reach in easy and accessible shape, thisinteresting an 
very characteristic poem, though of course it has been long trans- 
lated into modern German. 








[Number 487 


ERLACH Court. Translated from the German of Ossip Schubin 
by Mrs. A. L. Wister. Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincott Co. 1889. 
Mrs. Wister has added another to her long series of transla- 

tions from the German. Erlach Court, a castle in comfortable 
modern repair, deep in the solitudes of the Ukraine, is the spot 
where the principal part of the action fortunately does not take 
place. It is an excellent spot for two of the subordinate charac- 
ter,a husband and wife who have been indifferent to each other 
during nine years of married life, to fall deeply in love with one 
another; but the fortunes of the pretty little heroine are luckily 
soon transplanted to Paris, and the proper sentimental climax is 
reached, after a due number of obstacles have been overcome, in 
the conservatory at a big American ball. The brisk, gay Parisian 
atmosphere makes a very pleasant antidote to German sentiment, 
and several of the characters that are involved in the history of 
Stella’s fortunes are sketched with humor and vivacity. The 
hero is somewhat less terrible than most German heroes. He is 
thirty-five, and of course gray, and has the interesting tempera- 
ment that seems to be always associated with premature grayness, 
though for some strange reason it is seldom attributed to pre- 
mature baldness, which would seem but an intensified result of 
the same causes. Without he is all indifference, within all ardor, 
and we leave the pretty young heroine at last in his hands with 
entire confidence. The telling of the tale goes easily and 
smoothly, and we are sure that most girls under twenty and women 
over fifty will pronounce it “a very pretty story.” Of the trans- 
lator’s work it is needless to speak. Mrs, Wister’s work is always 
of so admirable a quality that she often imparts to the style of 
her English versions a lightness and grace which the original is 
far from possessing. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 


A NICE edition of Victor Hugo’s early—and extravagant— 
novel, ‘‘ Notre Dame de Paris,” is issued by Messrs. Estes 
and Lauriat, Boston, combining in one volume the two which 
formed their more expensive edition de luxe of a year ago. The 
translation is by A. L. Alger, and there are 175 illustrations by 
Rossi, Bieler, and Myrbach, reproduced by Guillaume Freres of 
Paris. The reproductions, unfortunately for the full success of 
the work, are not all good; the view of Notre Dame, for example, 
on the title-page, is little more than a blur, and others are as im- 
perfect. The original drawings were spirited, no doubt, and if all 
were handsomely perserved to us,—as some are,—it would have 
added much to the charm of the work, The paper is fine, and 
the printing, by the University Press of Cambridge, is exquisitely 
done. The translation is so good, and on the whole, and espe- 
cially at the price, the edition is so satisfactory, that it will un- 
doubtedly have many purchasers. 





“Queen Hildegarde,” by Mrs. Laura E. Richards, is an at- 
tractive story for young girls which furnishes a pleasant example 
and a good moral. The mother of Hildegarde, the pretty, spoiled 
heroine of fifteen years old, sends her daughter into the country 
for a summer vacation. The young girl goes to stay with excel- 
lent plain people, and soon finds new health, new interests, and a 
new life in thisenvironment. Some sensational incidents are in- 
troduced which may add to or detract from the worth of the book 
according to the taste of the reader. The farmer’s money is stolen 
by a wicked nephew and the worthy people are in danger of be- 
coming impoverished. Hildegarde, at this juncture, is so fortun- 
ate as to unearth some buried treasure and they are thus restored 
to fortune and prosperity. (Boston: Estes & Lauriat.) 





“ Adrift,” a Story of Niagara, by Julia Ditto Young, is dedi- 
cated to Mr. Howells; but we cannot help thinking that the au- 
thor has studied French romances, and drawn her morals and 
tone from them rather than from our sensible and honest Ameri- 
can novelist. For the characters in “ Adrift” are all at sea, so 
far as good sense and morals are concerned. There is a very 
wicked old man in the book who seems fairly to have worked 
mischief for its own sake, and who dies while trying to harm two 
innocent people. Then there is an idle, silly married woman, so 
full of moods, whims, and follies, that she is in danger of becom- 
ing wicked, and dies opportunely, to every one’s advantage. 
Other actors in the little tragedy attempt sensational action, and 
one of them is finally swallowed up in the whirlpool below 
Niagara. The only merit the book possesses, is that it contains 
many descriptions of the great falls, which, if not remarkable in 
themselves, serve to bring up pictures and remembrances of what 
is grand and beautiful in nature. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. 
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AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 
T has been for some time understood that Count Tolstoi would 
write no more novels. Alleged statements of that kind, as 
being by himself, have been made. Yet now it is said he is en- 
gaged upon a new work of fiction, and not upon the model of his 
later books of religious tone either, but on the lines of his earlier 
novels. 

A French translation of Wallace’s ‘‘ Darwinism ”’ will be pub- 
lished early in the New Year. 

“ Asolando; Fancies and Facts,” is the title of Mr. Brown- 
ing’s new book, to be published December 13th by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. It will contain thirty poems. 

In 1892—which is to be the centenary of Shelley’s birth—a 
work which is to be called “ Shelley’s Lexicon Concordance ” will 
be brought out by Mr. Ellis, a member of the English Shelley So- 
ciety. According to Dr. Furnivall, it will be the best concord- 
ance ever printed. 

The Earl of Rosslyn is preparing a volume of poems for the 
press. 

Stepniak, the Russian author and revolutionist, is coming to 
America before long. 

There is much interest in Berlin in regard to a forthcoming 
book on Prince Bismarck. It is by Herr Fedor von Kuppen, a 
patriotic writer already favorably known to his Prussian fellow- 
countrymen as the author of a very popular biography of the 
Imperial Chancellor. 

James Samuelson has in preparation an important work on 
“India, Past and Present,’ based on the models of his ‘‘ Rouma- 
nia” and “ Bulgaria.” 

“‘ Portraits of Friends,” by Principal Shairp, will soon be pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. ‘The volume contains essays 
on Thomas Erskine, Bishop,Cotton, Norman MacLeod, and others. 

Gcethe’s house at Weimar has lately become the property of 
the nation. Hitherto it has been entirely inaccessible. Now it is 
to be thrown open to the public, everything in the honse being 
left, with the most pious care, exactly as it was in the poet’s 
lifetime. 

A book about Balzac has just been completed by the English 
critic, Frederick Wedmore. 

A monument is about to be erected to Alfred de Mussat, in 
the Place Saint Augustine, Paris. 

The latest rumor about the contemplated biography of the 
late John Bright, is that Dr. R. W. Dale, of Birmingham, may 
write the book. Nothing, however, has yet been definitely settled 
in regard to so important a work. 

Mr. Pelham, the successor of Canon Rawlinson, at Oxford, is 
writing, on an ambitious scale, a new “ History of Rome.” 

Dr. F. Grenfell Baker, of London, but for some time a resi- 
dent of Trieste, has written a“ History of Switzerland,” from 
which much seems to be expected. Details of its publication are 
as yet wanting. 

The Lippincotts announce for early issue “ Justice and Juris- 
prudence,” by an anonymous author. It is “an inquiry concern- 
ing the constitutional limitations of the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth amendments,” and the publishers look for much dis- 
cussion in regard to its authorship. 

Lord Tennyson’s new volume is expevted this month. Al- 
most simultaneous appearances of Tennyson and Browning will 
make a sensation in literary circles. 

The Marquis of Lorne has written “‘ A Canadian Love Tale ” 
for the Tillotson syndicate. 

A book of considerable importance in literary history is an- 
nounced for publication,—the letters of Friedrich Schlegel to his 
brother August Wilhelm Schlegel. It has long been known that 
the Dresden Library was in possession of these letters. The 
originals were entrusted to Dr. Wetzel as editor, who has now 
completed his work. 


A work on Woman Suffrage, by Mr. McGregor Allan, is in the 
press in London. 

Rev. Herbert D. Ward, husband of Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
has nearly completed a novel, archzological in character, with the 
scene laid in Babylon. 

The American Secular Union, an association having for its 
object the complete separation of Church and State, acting by its 
President, Dr. Richard B. Westbrook, Philadelphia, offers a pre- | 
mium of $1,000 for “the best essay, treatise, or manual, adapted | 
to aid and assist teachers in public schools and in the Girard Col- | 
lege for Orphans, and other public and charitable institutions pro- | 
fessing to be unsectarian, to thoroughly instruct children and | 
youth in the purest principles of morality without inculcating re- | 





—— doctrines.” The essay should contain 60,000 to 100,000 
words. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

A NEW journal for women’s reading has been established in 

Philadelphia, under the direction of Mr. Henry Ferris, with 
the name of the Housekeeper’s Weekly. The price is low,—$1.00 a 
year, with less rates to clubs,—and the design is to furnish a com- 
pact, practical, and unsensational yet not dull journal. A num- 
ber of contributors, active in the social and business activities of 
women, in Philadelphia, are already interested. The issue for this 
week contains a good portrait and sketch of Mrs. Terhune,— 
“ Marion Harland,’’—and other portraits of like character will be 
given. (The Housekeeper Co., Arch and Sixth streets.) 
_ _The Boston monthly, The Arena, printed two extra editions of 
its first number within a week after itsappearance. It announces 
a paper on Shakespeare, by Dion Boucicault, who, under the cap- 
tion “Spots on the Sun,” talks of some of the blemishes found in 
the works of the great dramatist. He emphasizes the fact that 
Shakespeare built up most of his dramas on the skeletons of plays 
then extant,—though we do not understand that he alleges this 
as a “blemish,”’ particularly. 

Miss Ethel Arnold, granddaughter of Mr. Arnold of Rugby, 
has written for Harper’s Magazine a long article on Oxford, which 
is to be lavishly illustrated. Miss Arnold is a sister of Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward. 

Miss Mary Angela Dickens, granddaughter of the novelist, is 
the latest member of the family to join the ranks of writers. She 
contributes to the Christmas number of All the Year Round astory 
entitled “ A Social Success.” 

Mrs. Henry Wood’s posthumous works are not yet exhausted. 
The January Argosy will contain the first part of a story by her. 

Mr, Whitely of London who is believed to be the biggest shop- 
keeper in the world, has commenced a new monthly, intended in- 
=? or directly to help his business, called The World’s Pro- 
vider. 

There is talk of a new English journal being set on foot in 
Paris under the name The International, Times. Mr. Bottomley, 
who recently, as a Gladstonian, stood for Parliament in Hornsey, 
and Mr. Leopold Grahame, a London journalist, are the promo- 
ters. 


The new London weekly paper devoted to the Gladstonians, 
and which is looked on as a rival of The Spectator, will be called 
The Speaker, and is to be edited by Wemyss Reid. 

A new magazine, called The Gotham Monthly, is to make its ap- 
pearance in New York early in January. 











ART NOTES. 


apr issues of The Studio are coming more nearly to even date 

than has been the rule for a long time past. We find on our 
table four numbers, being those of July, August, October, and 
November. The July issue has for frontispiece the reproduction 
of a portrait of Count Tolstoi, the author, painted by Kramskoi, a 
native Russian artist, (b. 1837) whose portrait work has attracted 
much attention, and has remarkable qualities of merit. This por- 
trait of Tolstoi represents him as of quite different physiognom 
from the pictures given in this country heretofore, and we think 
shows him more agreeably. The November number has for front- 
ispiece the reproduction of a drawing by Kenyon Cox of the 
marble bust of Washington executed by Ceraechi, the Italian 
sculptor, belonging to the estate of the late Gouverneur Kemble, 
Esq. The bust was shown at the Centennial Collection in New 
York, last spring, and is now deposited in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. 

Several full-page picture supplements accompany each of the 
four numbers of The Studio which we have mentioned, and the 
reading matter includes a number of articles of particular interest 
which we have not here space or time to dwellupon. (New York, 
864 Broadway: monthly, $3 per annum.) 





The Art Club, at its regular monthly meeting this (Saturday) 
evening, is to vote on several proposed amendments to the consti- 
tution and by-laws. One of these increases the limit of member- 
ship from seven hundred and fifty to one thousand ; another pro- 
poses an additional vice-president, making three, and that one of 
these shall be an “ artist member ;”’ the others relate to the man- 
ner of nominating officers for election, and to the manner in which 
vacancies in the Board of Directors shall be filled. 

The proposal to permit the increase of membership indicates 
the strength and growth of the Club. With its new and attrac- 
tive house, it needs only good management, undoubtedly, to secure 
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a thoroughly successful career. Its founding has been an event 
marking the new life and energy of Philadelphia. 





Miss Cecilia Beaux has now settled herself for her work in 
Philadelphia, after her two years of travel and study in Europe. 
She has a studio in the Greble building, 1710 Chestnut street. 
Our readers, who have observed from time to time the commen- 
dation we have been called on to pronounce upon Miss Beaux’s 
work, will feel a strong interest, no doubt, in her further success. 
During her stay abroad she spent her winters in Paris, aud one 
summer in Brittany. 

Mr. Clifford P. Grayson, another of our Philadelphia artists 
who have come back from Paris, has also located his studio in the 
Greble building. 





A notably successful career has been that of the artist Charles 
Lassar, who at thirty or thereabout is able to maintain his posi- 
tion in Paris, as one of the most successful teachers, in comparison, 
and to some degree in competition, with those acute and strong 
French painters whose instruction is so much sought for. Mr. 
Lassar is an American, from St. Louis we believe, and his atelier 
is one of the favorites among the art students of Paris. It is with 
him, by the way, that Mrs. Amélie Rives Chanler has undertaken 
the study of art. Her ambition, it seems, will demand rapid pro- 
gress ; she expects to complete her preliminary training in a short 
time, and to be able to‘achieve results in color‘next year. 





The subscriptions for the proposed Washington Memorial 
Arch, in New York, make such progress, though slowly, as to 
encourage the expectation that they will ultimately reach the sum 
aimed at, which we believe is $100,000. The amount reported up 
to the 3d inst. was $61,282. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


: Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences, compris- 

ing the meetings and papers ordered to be printed during 
May-September, 1889, were received last week. Among note- 
worthy articles printed are: ‘On the Osteology and Systematic 
Position of Dinictis Felina,” a primitive American feline, by W. B. 
Scott, “A Review of the European and American Uranoscopidx 
or Star Gazers,” by Philip H. Kirsch; “ Notes on the Food of 
Birds,” an article based upon the examination of some 300 speci- 
mens in Brevaard Co., Fla., by F. C. Baker; “‘ Lower Carbonic 
Gasteropoda from Burlington, Iowa,” and “‘Sphzrodoma, a Genus 
of Fossil Gasteropods,”’ by Chas. R. Keyes. 

The Academy announces that it is prepared to furnish copies 
of Prof. He*.prin’s recently issued book on “ The Bermuda Is- 
lands: The Scenery, Physical History, and Zodlogy of the Somers 
Archipelago, with an Examination of the Structure of Coral Reefs.” 





The Geological Survey Board of New Jersey announces that 
it will furnish the sheets comprising the “ Atlas of New Jersey,” 
giving the results of the recently finished survey, at the rate of 
twenty-five cents per sheet. There are twenty sheets in all, the 
first seventeen numbers being geologic maps of the seventeen sec- 
tions into which the State was divided for purposes of survey. 
No. 18 is a geographic map of New Jersey, No. 19 a hypsometric 
or relief map; No. 20 a geological map of the whole State. 
Orders addressed to Mr. Irving 8S. Upson, New Brunswick, N. J., 
will receive attention. 

The first volume of the final report of the Board, embodying 
the results of the magnetic and topographic surveys, has already 
been published. The second volume will contain catalogues of 
the minerals, plants, and animals, their occurrence and localities. 
Two volumes will follow, one on structural geology, the other on 
economical geology, including artesian wells, mines, quarries, clay, 
lime, marl, and water supplies. 





Theissue of The American Naturalist for July, 1889, the first 
under the publishing direction of Messrs Ferris Brothers, of 
Philadelphia, contains an extended and varied list of contents. 
The range of the magazine is extensive: as the sub-title states, 
it is ** devoted to the Natural Sciences in their widest sense.” 
Two leading papers are ‘‘ The Paleontological Evidence for the 
Transmission of Acquired Character,” by Henry F. Osborn; and 
“Methods and Models of Geographic Teaching,” by Professor 
William M. Davis. A paper treating of certain species of Cali- 
fornia Meduse, by J. Walter Fewkes, has a number of illustra- 
tions, (separate plates), and there is an interesting article for the 
ordinary scientific reader, by 8S. W. Williston, with illustrations, 
describing the Horn-fly, the Hzmatobia serrata of Robineau Des- 
voidy. This is a new cattle-pest. whose first appearance in this 
country was noticed in 1887. though it had previously been known 
in Europe. ‘“ What its future in America will be,” says Mr. Wil- 
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liston, ‘‘ one cannot say; there can be but little doubt, however, 
that it will soon spread over the entire United States.” 

The “ General Notes ” of the Naturalist, including Geography 
and Travel, Geology and Paleontology, Botany, Zodlogy, Em- 
‘-bryology, Physiology, and Archeology and Ethnology, contain 
much interesting matter, briefly stated. 





The Annual Report of the General Superintendent of the 
Life Saving Service for the last fiscal year records the establish- 
ment of three new stations, and seven under contract. The Ser- 
vice now comprises 225 stations, 172 on the Atlantic Coast, 45 on 
the* Lakes, 7 on the Pacific Coast, and one at the Falls of the 
Ohio, Louisville, Kentucky. The summary of the year’s service 
shows that 78 per cent. of the property involved in 528 disasters 
was saved ; number of persons succored 787, number lost 42, days 
of succor afforded 1,726; number of vessels warned from danger 
by signals of patrolmen, 217. The opportunities for rendering as- 
sistance to vessels and cargoes, the report says, are growing in 
frequency and methods used, although the cost of maintenance 
has been somewhat less than that of last year. 





A wealthy London merchant, Mr. Oscar Dickson, has offered 
to defray the expenses of a new expedition to the North Pole, if 
Dr. Nansen will accept the leadership. Dr. Nansen is at present 
unable to accept this offer, as he is an officer of the Norwegian 
government. He is willing to command such an expedition, if the 
matter can be arranged with his government. 

Rear-Admiral Ammen’s address before the Franklin Insti- 
tute (November 4th) on.“‘American Isthmian Canal Routes,” was 
an able summary of the history of the canal project of 1879. 
The address is particularly full in regard to the relations of the 
United States to the Isthmian Canal, past and future. The paper 
is printed in full in the Journal for December. 








ROMAN CATHOLICISM IN AMERICA. 
J. E. C. Bodley, in The Nineteenth Century. 
HE students of the Collegj Esteri at Rome are not in appear- 
ance an athletic race. They are a familiar feature of the 
Eternal City as they promenade somewhat listlessly its thorough- 
fares in groups of two and three, attired in the uniform of their va- 
rious nationalities. The British tourist, as he suns himself ou the 
Pincian Hill on a Sunday morning while his wife and daughters 
have gone to the English church at the Porta del Popolo, eyes 
askance what he calls their monkish garb, and as he unfolds his 
Times to read the correspondence on “‘ Compulsory Athletics ”’ he 
devoutly thanks heaven that his young barbarians at Harrow and 
Oxford are not as these students. Even to the more sympathetic 
observer these pale seminarists do not give the impression of be- 
ing in training for the life of endurance which the main body of 
the Church Militant imposes on its officers wherever stationed, 
whether in the slums of Westminster or in the fever-stricken 
camps of Tomkin or in the swamps of the Zambesi river. 

Such being the characteristic of these young ecclesiastics, the 
proceedings of a group of them surprised me nota little one sunny 
afternoon in thespring of 1887 on the flowery greensward of the 
Pamphilj Doria gardens. There, in an open space cleared among 
the ilex trees, a band of them, with cassocks turned up, were en- 
gaged in an active game. Its nimble mysteries were unfamiliar to 
English eyes, but the scientific manner in which a ball was thrown 
convinced me that the players were no foreigners. It is an ethno- 
logical fact that the Anglo-Saxon race alone is capable of propell- 
ing « missile in the method know as “shying.” The young Disraeli, 
who had nothing of the Anglo-Saxon in his wonderful nature, 
gives expression to this, when writing to his father from Malta how 
some British officers playing rackets had struck a ball to where he 
was sitting, and how he picked it up and requested “a rifleman to 
forward its passage, as I really had never thrown a ball in my 
life.’ There was no need, therefore, to accost the players in Ital- 
ian or in French, so, to my question to one of them, “ Pray tell me 
who you are and what you are doing? ’’ was made the answer in 
the unmistakable intonation of New England, “ We are the Amer- 
icansCollege, sir, and we are playing at base-ball.” 

This was my first acquaintance with the Catholic Church of 
the United States, and it was a typical instance of the intensely 
national idiosyncrasy of that great branch of the Church Universal 
that its students sent from the New World to be imbued with the 
tradition of the Old should have been playing their American base- 
ball beneath the very shadow of St Peter’s. es 

The passage over English territory from Atlantic to Pacific is 
highly interesting as displaying the varied capabilities and char- 
acteristics of the two greatest organizations the world has ever 
seen—the British Empire and the Church of Rome. At each stage 
of the journey the Church Universal is seen justifying its title of 
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Catholicity by its adaptability to the nature and the needs of each 
varying community. The Dominion of Canada, federated under 
the British flag, presents within its limits differences almost as 
marked as those which distinguish from one another the States of 
Europe. The Church of Rome observes precisely the same ritual, 
framed in identical language, for a little band of Blackfeet In- 
dians kneeling in a log-hut in the Far West, as it uses for a French 
congregation in the Basilica at Quebec or for the Irish immigrants 
who worship in Toronto Cathedral ; but the Church in Lower Can- 
ada differs in mode of thought and manners of its members as 
widely from the Church in Ontario as do the Catholic Catalunians 
of Barcelona from the Catholic Flemings of Antwerp. Within a 
few hours’ journey from Vancouver in the west and from Mon- 
treal in the east a frontier is crossed beyond which an entirely 
different state of thingsis found. The American nation, though 
sprung from sources more heterogeneous than those of the inhabi- 
tants of the Dominion, are completely homogeneous in language, 
in sentiment, and in economy of life. The New York millionaire, 
the Texan ranch-man, the farmer of Vermont, or the planter of 
Louisiana is above all things a citizen of the United States whether 
his ancestors were British or Batavian, Teutonic or Scandinavian, 
whether his religion be Papist or Presbyterian, Episcopalian or 
Methodist, and the members of the Roman Catholic Church 
throughout the Union are stamped with unmistakable national 
characteristics as were the base-ball playing seminarists in the 
Pamphilj Doria gardens. . . . . 

In the relations of the Roman Catholic Church to the Ameri- 
can nation we have, then, one of the most interesting phenomena 
it is possible to conceive—the contact of the most venerable and 
powerful organization of the old order with the most advanced 
and prosperous community of the new. In all the varied history 
of the Church of Rome she has never had the experience which in 
the United States she has encountered during the hundred years 
since the establishment of the American hierarchy. In the Old 
World the old civilization has grown up side by side with her, and 
there is no page of the bistory of Europe which is not marked with 
the Fisher’s seal. Nor has her activity been confined to the civil- 
ized places of the earth. On virgin soil she has worked with self- 
denying enterprise in every quarter of the globe, and the early 
history of the remoter parts ot the great American continent is the 
record of the Jesuit fathers and the other missionary pioneers of 
Rome. But in the United States the Church finds itself in the 
midst of a new civilization, of the highest type as regards the diffu- 
sion of education and material comfort through all classes, though 
imperfect by reason of the nation never having passed through the 
discipline of youth to its precocious manhood, since in America 
there has been no slow development from barbarism through 
medivalism to a ripe civilization. The Church which in the Old 
World has assisted at the birth and death of empires and princi- 
palities—crowning kings, upsetting dynasties, and hastening rev- 
olutions—here in the New World, amid a transplanted society, 
knows nothing of treaties and frontiers, nothing of wars of succes- 
sion and State intrigue. It is in America that she seems to have 
the greatest opportunity of realizing the admonition of her 
Founder, “‘ Regnum meum nonjest de hoc mundo.” ... . 

Near the old manor-house where once lived Charles Carroll, 
the latest survivor of the signers of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence and the kinsman of John Carroll, the first Catholic bishop 
in the United States, among the verdant woods and pastures of 
Maryland stands a college directed by a staff of Sulpician fathers. 
During one of my visits to Baltimore, one of these good French 
priests, a Rémois by birth, delighted to see a traveler who was fa- 
miliar with the vine-clad hills of the Marne, confided to me the con- 
trast he had experienced between the solemn ceremony attending 
an audience at the Archbishop’s Palace at Rheims and the kindly 
welcome the humblest priest was certain of receiving from the 
great American Cardinal at his ‘‘ Residence.”” The old-fashioned, 
unpretentious house, where a good deal of the world’s history is 
being moulded, would be scorned by one of those sleek preachers 
of the gospel of sleekness who fatly flourish in certain American 
cities. For all that, Charles Street, Baltimore, has a dignity 
which Fifth Avenue will never attain to. Beacon Street, over- 
looking Boston Common, is in the springtime more beautiful, but 
there is an air of distinction not found in any other thoroughfare 
in the United States in the street which takes its name from the 
royal husband of Henrietta Maria, in whose honor Maryland was 
named. Baltimore itself was called after an English title which 
became extinct years before two-thirds of our present peerage ex- 
isted, and its Old World associations are not inappropriate for the 
head-quarters in the New World of the Church which is here initi- 
ating a work undreamed of by Cecil Calvert, or the daughter 
of Maria de’ Medici, if the future of their faith ever exercised the 
minds of those seventeenth century Catholics. 

A walk with the Cardinal through the tranquil streets of the 
residential quarter of Baltimore gives a vivid impression of the 





affection with which the Monumental City regards its distinguished 
son who was baptised and ordained in the Cathedral over which 
he now presides. Though Maryland is a Roman Catholic strong- 
hold there is a vast Protestant population in its great commercial 
capital, yet, as the Cardinal passes along, nearly every hat is 
doffed to the simple citizen who has made a greater impression on 
European policy than any American of his generation. One day 
last spring we found ourselves in the midst of a congregation 
streaming out of a church, the architecture of which the Cardinal 
drew my attention to, while he responded to the salutations of 
the crowd. I naturally concluded that they were his own people, 
but no, he explained, ‘‘ they are our Episcopalian friends.” The 
determined prelate who was strong enough to lead the Vatican to 
reverse its own decision has nothing of narrow arrogance iu his 
gentle nature, which loves to live in charity with all men. In his 
popular exposition of Catholic doctrine, “ Faith of our Fathers,” of 
which nearly two hundred thousand copies have been sold in 
thirteen years, though it is a controversial work, the Protestant 
sects are nowhere offensively referred to as heretics of schismatics, 
but_as “ my dissenting brethren.” 

The delicate youthfulness of the Cardinal’s countenance 
makes it difficult to realise that he was a Bishop twenty-one years 
ago. A year later, when he was only thirty-five, he attended the 
(Ecumenical Council and was one of the minority which voted 
against the promulgation of the Definition of Infallibility. Ihave 
heard him quote the impressive peroration of Cardinal Simor, the 
Primate of Hungary, in his speech opposing its adoption, “ Han- 
nibalis exercitus ad portas Rome stat ; equorum strepitum audio,” 
prophetic words which were uttered a few months before the 
troops not of a foreign invader but of Victor Emmannel were at 
the Porta Pia. 

On the question of Church and State the Cardinal holds the 
view practically universal among Americans of all creeds, that 
the Church should be absolutely free from State control, and en- 
tirely dependent on voluntary support. He relates how, during 
the Second Empire, he once, on his way from Rome, visited the 
Bishop of Annecy in Savoy. “I was struck with the splendor of 
his palace, and saw a sentinel at the door, placed there by the 
French Government as a guard of honor. But the venerable 
Bishop soon disabused me of my favorable impressions. He told 
me he wasin a state of gilded slavery ; ‘ I cannot,’ said he ‘ build 
a sacristy without the permission of the government.’ I never 
wish to see the day when the Church will invoke or receive gov- 
ernment aid to build our churches or to pay our clergy ; in pro- 
portion as State patrcnage would increase, the sympathy and aid 
of the faithful would dininish.” . . . . 

An able writer, quoting Bishop Vaughan of Salford, has re- 
cently remarked upon the debt which the Church of Rome owes 
to the Irish, in whose brogue her services are recited all over the 
world. Undoubtedly the immigrant Irish have done a great pro- 
pagandist work, but no graver mistake could be made than that 
of supposing that the Catholic Church in America is merely a 
branch of the Church in Ireland. Much misapprehension as to 
things American is caused by travelers forming their judgments 
from what they see in New York, which is emphatically not a 
microcosm of the United States for the reason that in no other city 
does the immigrant population remain unassimilated so long. 
Visitors sometimes leave New York with the idea that the Catho- 
olic Church in America is represented by Tammany Hall, on ac- 
count of the prominence of that institution ; but if they went down 
to the neighborhood of the Church of St. Antony of Padua, they 
might equally well imagine that the Church in America is exclu- 
sively Italian, and in another quarter they would find German 
priests serving German congregations. The unce asing flow of im- 
migration makes New York the least American city of the United 
States ; but throughout the Union the grandchildren of men born 
in Westmeath or in Westphalia are as thoroughly American as are 
the descendants of the ladies who “ refused George Washington,” 
who, from the number of their progeny, must have been more nu- 
merous than St. Ursula’s virgins at “nt Of course, the Irish 
accent is heard at many a Catholic altar between Boston and 
Santa Barbara. The first church I entered in the United States 
was the Cathedral at San Francisco, where the preacher was a 
fair-haired young priest, with the face of an angel and a brogue 
which carried one from the Golden Gate to the Cove of Cork ; but 
the vicar-general of the diocese, who is a member of the old Irish 
family of Prendergast, is as polished an American gentleman as is 
Archbishop Corrigan of New York, or Archbishop Ryan of Phila- 
delphia, both of whom bear Irish names, and neither of whom 
has any more brogue than has President Harrison, who is de- 
scended from the Puritan regicide. 

Nor must it be imagined that the Catholics of America are in 
great preponderance Irish, even by descent. Opening at random 
the clergy list of the United States, I find at the commencement of 
the letter B the following names: Baak, Baart, Baasen, Babinski, 
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Bachand, Bachmann, Backes, Badelon, Badilla, Baeumle, Baker— 
half the nationalities of Europe represented ; Dutch, Flemish, 
Spanish, German, French, Polish, Hungarian, and English, but no 
Irish name. Of course, if the book had opened at letter O, we 
might have lighted on a very Irish column, interspersed with a 
few exceptions, like Oechtering, Oeinck, Offergeld, and Ogulin. 
The list is instructive as showing the cosmopolitan character both 
of the American nation and of the Catholic Church. The enumer- 
ation of the occupants of the see of New Orleans exemplifies this. 
French bishops might be looked for in the Creole episcopates of 
Louisiana, but the present Archbishop of New Orleans is a Dutch- 
man, and his predecessors this century have included Spaniards 
and a Belgian, as well as Frenchmen. 

It should be noted, however, that the nationality of a priest 
in the United States does not necessarily afford information as to 
the origin of his congregation, whether he be Irish, German, or of 
some less numerous race of settlers. The proportion of foreign 
priests to the Catholic laity is large, on account of the obvious dif- 
ficulty in obtaining sufficient candidates for a profession which 
does not offer great pecuniary rewards in a country where mate- 
rial prosperity is the chief aim of life. Two hundred young semi- 
narists singing Tenebre in the choir of Baltimore Cathedral for 
this reason struck me as a most interesting spectacle to witness in 
America. The son of a peasant or of a humble tradesman in Con- 
naught or in Flanders, by taking holy orders, secures high social 
promotion, and his modest clerical stipend is usually a large ad- 
vance on the income he would have touched had he followed his 
father’s calling. In the United States there is no peasantry, and 
the young postulants for the priesthood recruited from all ranks 
of life are each giving up the chance of acquiring wealth, which is 
the birthright of every United States citizen. All honor is due to 
that small section of the manhood of America, whether found 
among theological students or among professors and teachers at 
Harvard, Yale, and Johns Hopkins, which voluntarily abnegates 
a career held in the highest honor, because opulence is its goal, 
and dedicates itself to a life of relative poverty, for the sake of re- 
ligion or of sound learning. : 

Philadelphia, unlike New York, is a typical American com- 
mercial city which illustrates the position and progress of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church inthe Union. Although the estimable Soci- 
ety of Friends is not as relatively strong there as formerly, and 
though Pennsylvania was in the old days a favorable locality for 
Catholic settlers, yet the tradition of Philadelphia is decidedly 
Protestant. For all that, the ‘“ Quaker City ” contains nearly as 
many Roman Catholics as the entire population of Rome. It con- 
tains more Catholics than the entire population of any other town 
in Catholic Italy but Naples; of any town in Catholic Spain but 
Madrid ; of any town in Catholic Belgium but Brussels ; and of any 
town in France except Paris and Lyons. Among the great Cath- 
olic cities of Europe whose inhabitants are Jess numerous than the 
Catholic population of Philadelphia are Milan, Turin, Palermo, 
Barcelona, Antwerp, Bordeaux, and Marseilles. Statements in 
this form are frequently made to illustrate the vastness of London, 
but Philadelphia is not even a London on asmall scale. It is a 
characteristic American city of the first rank, larger than any sin- 
gle British municipality in the provinces, but not’ much larger 
than Manchesterand Salford together with the adjoining town- 
ships, and it contains over 300,000 Catholics. The next census will 
probably show that this figure is considerably below the mark, as 
the diocese contains 400,000 Catholics, and there is no great cen- 
tre of population within it outside Philadelphia. 

When we find that the Roman Catholic Church can claim 10,- 
000,000 United States citizens in a population of 60,000,000 it is 
difficult to over-estimate the influence which the expansion of the 
Church in America will have on the future of Christendom. 
Judging from her past progress and considering that the two races 
to which the majority of American Catholics belong are the two 
most prolific of the white races in the United States, it seems cer- 
tain that she will increase her proportion with the growth of the 
population. But, calculating as if she will remain relatively sta- 
tionary and recucing by one-third the estimated 600,000,000 which 
it is predicted that the United States will contain in a hundred 
years’ time, the Roman Catholic Church will then claim nearly 
70,000,000 English-speaking people in America alone. By that 
time Australasia, South Africa, and Canada will be thickly inhab- 
ited. Under what flag those vast regions of the earth will be gov- 
erned, no one can foretell, but two things are certain—that the 
English language will be spoken throughout them, and that the 
Church of Rome will maintain the progress she has commenced 
this century among English-speaking peoples. If every French- 
speaking person in the world is counted as a devout Catholic, the 
number of French-speaking Catholics will long before that period 
be immeasurably below that of the English-speaking Catholics; 
and the same may be said regarding the Italian and Spanish: lan- 


guages. 





E make the following extract from the report of the Postmaster-General, 
in reference to a postal telegraph : 

“T confess to a disappointment in that the negotiations with the Western 
Union Telegraph Company did not lead toa scheme, which I hoped to sub- 
mit with this report for your approval, whereby the people at large could 
have the benefit of telegraphic service at popular rates. It is stated that 
merchants, bankers, and newspapers are now the principal customers of the 
telegraph companies in this country. The statistics of the telegraph system 
of the English Government show that a large proportion of the customers 
(50 per cent. is stated by some persons) are from the family and from social 
messages, and not from business sources. With a lower telegraphic rate, and 
with stations at the windows of the post-oftices, to which ladies are accus- 
tomed, an entirely new class of business would grow up, affording great con- 
venience to many not now in the habit of using the wires. The telegraph is 
defined to be ‘an instrument for conveying intelligence beyond the limits of 
distance at which the voice is audible.’ This definition would apply equally 
to the post-office, and is, in fact, the object for which the post-office was es- 
tablished. 

“T respectfully ask that such legislation be enacted as is necessary to 
empower the Postmaster-General to enter into contract with responsible par- 
ties for a term not exceeding five years, on conditions favorable to the Gov- 
ernment, for the purpose of establishing a Limited Post and Telegraph Ser- 
vice.” 





Major John M. Carson, in an interview published in the Washington Post, 
Saturday, discussed with candor the manner in which Senator Quay had ex- 
erted himself to prevent his election as Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives. We make some extracts. Speaking of the (adverse) attitude of the 
majority of the Pennsylvania delegation, he said : 

“Tt can be explained in a few words—the indifference of Senator Quay. 
That Senator has passed beyond the arbitrary management of town councils 
and municipalities to the arbitrary management of Congressional delega- 
tions. Success as Chairman of the National Committee has increased his nat- 
ural audacity. A short time ago I had the best of reasons for believing that 
a large majority of the Pennsylvania delegation would be with me. In ad- 
dition to the five gentlemen who voted for me to-day, Messrs. Darlington, 
Yardley, and Scranton informed me personally that they would support me, 
and Watson gave a like pledge to a mutual friend. These four gentlemen 
voted for my competitor. 

“Two weeks ago I had a talk with Quay, in his committee room, and 
then informed him that I had not consulted him or Mr. Cameron on the 
Clerkship because I believed it was a matter which did not concern them, 
that the interference of Senators with the House organization would be un- 
wise and impolitic. Mr. Quay assured me that he shared my belief as to 
Senatorial interference, and declared that he had no purpose to take any part 
in the contest. At the same time he admitted that his sympathies were with 
my opponent, because of service of the latter in the presidential campaign. 
Knowing the man, I expressed the fear that his ‘sympathies’ would lead him 
to solicit votes for my opponent. With the renewed assurance that he would 
take no part in the contest, we separated. 

“T have reason to believe that prior to this interview Mr. Quay’s ‘sym- 
pathies ’ had materialized into action. I know they have taken form and 
direction since and the action of the delegation to-day furnishes the proof. 
I am credibly informed that he sent for members and requested them to vote 
against me. In one instance, when a member replied that he had promised 
to support me, and intended toadhere to that promise both in the conference 
of the delegation and the caucus, Quay responded : 

“*Well, perhaps you are strong enough in your district to be in- 
dependent.’ 

“In another case, to add force to his demand for a vote against me, he 
said: ‘Carson represents no one but a lot of irresponsible newspaper men, 
without influence or residence outside of the District of Columbia.’ 

“These are some of the methods used to turn the majorities of the Penn- 
sylvania delegation against me. I am proud to be stigmatized as a represen- 
tative man of my newspaper brethren, the least of whom are too independ- 
ent to wear a collar bearing Mr. Quay’s tag, and I regret that all the mem- 
bers of Congress from Pennsylvania are not the equals in this respect of 
these irresponsible newspaper men.” 





Owing mainly to the vast extent of their country, the Portuguese settlers 
have not been able toassimilate the Indians whom they found in possession, 
in the same degree in which the Spaniards in Mexico had by 1830 managed 
to assimilate the Aztecs. Then, again, the black freedmen in Brazil, owing 
to the relatively late date at which the slave trade ceased, are far less fitted 
to exercise the suffrage than were the emancipated negroes in our Southern 
States at the close of our Civil War. To confer the franchise indiscriminately 
on Indians and blacks who have scarcely acquired the rudiments of civiliza- 
tion and who have but a fragmentary acquaintance with the Portuguese 
language, will be fraught with the gravest perils to property and public 
order.—New York Sun. 





The Postmaster-General seems to have adopted the customary rule of al- 
lowing the members of Congress to have the ful! control of all the post-office 
appointments in their districts. While this is a custom of long standing it is 
none the less a pernicious one, and we believe the day is coming when it will 
be abolished at the command of an enlightened public opinion.— Kennett ( Pa.) 
Advance. 





A Dry, Rasping Cough irritates and endangers the Lungs and greatly 
debilitates and annoys the patient. Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant removes the 
constriction of the bronchial tubes, promotes easy expectoration, heals all in- 
—* parts, and brings about a speedy cure of the most stubborn Cough or 
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A copy will be sent free to each advertiser during 
the continuance of his advertisement. 


CHECKS, PosTAL ORDERS, ETc., should be drawn to 
order of HOWARD M. JENKINS, TREASURER. 


*,*Address through post-office: ‘‘THE AMERICAN, 
Box 924, Philadelphia.” 


*,* THE AMERICAN is on sale at the following news 
stands : 

Mangan’s, 41 South Eighth street ; aWnamaker’s, 
Book Department; T. A. Cullen’s, 107 South Broad 
street; Continental News Stand, Continental Hotel; 
Fifth and Chestnut streets ; etc. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


 aeiadnaanes FROM 


BUNYAN 


FOR EVERY DAY OF THE YEAR. 


Presbyterian Board of Publication 
and Sabbath-School Work 
1334 CHESTNUT STREET. 


judgment rendered. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. | NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


“ These periodicals are indispensable to those who 
wish to keep up to the times.’—National Baptist. 


THE LEADING PERIODICALS. 


Leonard Scott Publication Co.’s Periodicals 
FOR 1890. 


“The Leonard Scott Publishing Company gives these periodicals to the American readers in the 
precise shape of the English originals, well printed, and within a very short time after their publi- 
cation in England. Certainly there is no current literature published on either continent of equal 
merit with the matter that will be found in these English monthlies and quarterlies. The articles 


found in them cover everything valuable, progressive, fresh, suggestive in scientific investigation 
literary criticism, theological dogma or revolution, political achievement or effort. It is not too much 


to claim that a man who desires to keep posted on ‘modern thought’ cannot do so to his entire satis- 
faction or profit unless he reads these great reviews, which are far and away in advance of any similar 
publications in the English language.”—Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 


| NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


One is glad to call attention to the various 
periodicals brought out in this country by the 
Leonard Scott Publication Company, because, 
taken together, they afford to the cultivated 


American an opportunity to keep abreast of Eu- 
ropean thought which it would be lamentable not 


to possess. First and foremost on the list stand Issued Monthly—Either one 
the three leading progressive reviews, the Nine- ’ 


$4.50 


teenth Century, the Contemporary, and the Fort- 


nightly. From these it would not be easy to make Any Two, 38.50 ; All Three, 
a choice. The broad-minded reader must have $12.00. 


themall. In their pages the best thought of Eng- 
land finds aggressive expression, and no topic of 
moment to the intellectual world fails to find in 
one or all of them full and forcible expression. 


Single Copies, 40 cents. 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
Monthly—Per Year, $4.00. 
Single Copies, 40 cents. 


After the three big monthlies come the two quar- 
terlies par excellence—the Edinburgh and the Quar- 
These are the supreme tribunals, 
the ultimate courts of public opinion where the 
questions of the day are carefully weighed and 
Important historical and 
scientific problems come to the quarterlies for set- 
tlement, and political matters also receive that 
ultra conservative consideration which the writ- 
ers regard as based upon the very bulwarks of 
Then, there is the Scottish Re- 


terly Review. 


EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


SCOTTISH REVIEW. 


Issued Quarterly—Either 
One, $4.00. 
Any Two, $7.50; All Three, 
$10.50. 
With Blackwood’s, $13.00. 
Single Copies, $1.25, 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


Issued Monthly, $3 per Year. 
Single Copies, 30 cents. 
With either Quarterly, $6.50 
With any Two, $10.00; 
With all Three, $13.00. 


SHAKESPEARIANA. 


Issued Monthly—8th Year. 
$2 per year; 20 cts. per copy. 





English liberty. 
view, paying especial attention of course to opin- 
ions as they are reflected from beyond the Tweed. 
Blackwood’s Magazine is a periodical long note- 
worthy for its appeal to the enlightened taste of 
the home circle and for its many contributions to 
permanent literature. The 
voted to the evolutionist philosophy, and all so- 
cial, political, and religious topics are dealt with 
An 
independent section voicing all shades of opinion 
has proved to be a popular feature—for the bet- 
ter class of people, the people who think like, 
nowadays, to give a fair hearing to both sides. 
Shakespeariana, which has just entered upon its 
seventh year, is the recognized organ of the 
Students of our greatest 
poet consider it to be an indispensable assistant. 
Altogether these magazines form a many-faceted 
mirror of contemporary thought. The English 
Reviews are brought out in good shape in the 
original editions, and at a price fully one-half 
what is charged by the English publishers.— Bos- 
ton Beacon. 


Westminster is de- 


by its contributors from that point of view. 


Shakespearian world. 








“ He who is a student of the Quarterly Reviews will geta fair idea of the nature and scope of all 
new publications of importance, will get a fair digest of the arguments presented, and will be able to 
know almost with certainty, which books it will be desirable to buy. The Monthlies reprinted by the 
Leonard Scott Publication Company are the Contemporary Review, the Fortnightly Review, the Nineteenth 
Century, and the Westminster Review. These occupy a place intermediate between the heavy reviews 
and the newspapers. They discuss leading subjects of present interest. He who reads them may be 
sure that he is kept fairly abreast of the world’s current thought. Every reader will find something 
of interest.”— Toronto Mail. 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION COMPANY, 
29 Park Row, New York. 
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NEW PUBLICA TION S. 


PR 1G RESSIVE THEOLOGY. 


WANTED—A GOSPEL FOR THE 
CENTURY. . 
By the Rey. Father Barry. Nineteenth Century, 
August, 1889. Price, 49 cen ts. 
‘‘Should be reproduced in every Christian jour- 
nal.’ —Churchman. 

THE FUTURE OF ENGLISH THE- 
OLOGY. 
By Prof. Sanpay. Contemporary Review, July, 
1889. Price, 40 cents. 

THE FUTURE DEVELOPMENT OF 
RELIGIOUS LIFE. 
Two Parts. Westminster Review, May and June, 
1889. Price, 80 cents. 

CHRISTIANITY AND THE “ GEO- 
CENTRIC” SYSTEM. 
By EpWARD A. FREEMAN, D.C.L 
Review, April, 1889. Price, 40 cents. 

A NEW READING OF THE BOOK OF 
JOB. 
Westminster Review, July, 1889. 

MODERN SCIENCE IN 
LANDS. 
1. By Sir J. W. Dawsoy, F.R.S. 
Review, June, 1889; 2. Westminster Review, May, 


Contemporary 


Price, 40 cents. 
BIBLE 


Contemporary 


1889. Price, 80 cents. 
ECCE HOMO. 

Westminster Review, March, #889. Price, 40 cents. 
THE GRIEVANCES OF HIGH 
CHURCHMAN. 

By the Rev. CANON Perry. Nineteenth Century, 


September, 1889. Price, 40 cents. 


WHAT IS RITUALISM ? 

Fortnightly Review, May, 1889 Price, 40 cents. 

REFORM IN OLD TESTAMENT 
TEACHING. 

By Rev. CANON CHEYNE 
August, 1889. Price, 40 cents. 

IN SEARCH OF A RELIGION. 
By W.S. LILLY. 
1889. Price, 40 cents. 

CHRISTIANITY AND AGNOSTICISM. 
By the Rev. Dr. Wace. With AN EXPLA- 
NATION, py the Rev. BisHop oF PETER- 

Nineteenth Century, May, 1889. Price, 


Contemporary Review, 


Nineteenth Century September, 


BOROUGH. 
40 cents. 
AGNOSTICISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 
By Prof. HuxLtEy. Nineteenth Cen‘ury, June, 
1889. Price, 40 cents. 
‘* COWARDLY AGNOSTICISM.” 
By .W.H. MaLiock. Fortnightly Review, April, 
1889. Price, 40 cents 
AGNOSTIC EXPOSITIONS. 
By S. VINCENT TyMMs. Contemporary Review, 
May, 1889. Price, 40 cents. 
AGNOSTICISM. 
V estminster Review, August, 1889. Price, 40 cents. 
Leonard Scott Publication Co., 
29 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 








THE AMERI anit 
NEW PUBLICA TIONS. 


TRY ITFOR ONE YEAR. 






Is true only of the 


WHEEL MEN'S GAZETTE, 
an illustrated monthly mag- 
azine devoted to the grand- 
est, healthiest, most manly 
sport in the world,—cycling. 


ARE YOU A WHEELMAN ? 


Whether you are or not you are sure to be 
interested in our paper. You can’t help it. Its 
sketches, poems, and stories are interesting to all. 
They are pure and healthful in their tone. They 
breathe of green fields and shady lanes, and are 
a constant inspirer of a love of nature. 

To convince you that our paper is all we 
claim for it in every particular, if you will send 
your name and address we will send you a sam- 
ple copy FREE. Then if you want to try it for 
a year, as you surely will, it will cost you only 
FIFTY CENTS. 


CHEAP ENOUGH. ISN'T IT? 


Liberal Commissions to Club Raisers. 


Address the publisher : 


BEN L. DARROW, 


eee ee See IND. 





Catalogues for new and second-hand books in 
stock furnished free to any address on application. 


C. N. CASPAR, 
Book Emporium. 


DEALER IN AND IMPORTER OF 


American, British, German, & French Books 
(ANCIENT AND MODERN.) 
No. 437 E. Water Street, 
MARKET SQUARE, 


MILWAUKEE, - WISCONSIN. 


daapienaitinsiiie No. 1126. 


DIRECT COMMUNICATIONS WITH 
ALL FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
ANY BOOK IN ANY LAN- 
GUAGE OBTAINED. 


“OUT OF PRINT” BOOKS A SPECIALTY, 


Send for books tried to obtain 
somewhere else in vain. Cor- 
respondence solicited, 


NEW 


BOOKS and 


SECOND-HAND, 
Bought, Sold, and Exchanged. 


50,000 VOLUMES IN STOCK. 


Standard, Technical, Scientific, Bibliographical, An- 
tiquarian, and School Book Specialties. 


Importation orders promptly executed and books 
“out of print’ provured. Orders from bookbuyers, 
bookse!lers and public and private libraries solicited. 
Prices on all books cheerfully furnished. About 
six catalogues issued annually. 
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"NEW PUBLICA TIONS. 








INE BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS OF- 
fered at large discount from publishers’ prices 
during December, the whole range of literature and 
art; also fine Photogravures and Etchings for fram- 
ing. 

A special List of FineArt publications, which can- 
not be purchased elsewhere. viz.: The Masterpieces 
of French Art, the Masterpieces of German Art, Ital- 
ian Art, Crowned Masterpieces of Art, the Stage and 
its Stars, the French Stage, Nuremberg Illustrated, 
the Paris Exhibition and its Paintings, etc. 

GEO. GEBBIE, Jr., 
134 South Ninth street, second floor. 


“* The resources of this splendid periodical seem inex- 
haustible.”,—WISCONSIN STATE JOURNAL. 

‘We look upon the bound volumes as a literary and 
historical treasure,. for the corps of writers for the Maga- 
zine of American History is unsurpassed in the country.’* 

—PITT-BURGH CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, Noy 14, 1889. 


MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 


Contents for December, 1889. 
Portrait of Lord Brougham. Frontispiece 


EARLY CAREER OF LORD BROUGHAM. Some of 
his Contemporaries 
Illustrated. Mrs. MARTHA J. LAMB. 


TRIBUTE TO HOOPER C. VAN VOORST. 
Illustrated. GEo W. VaN SICLEN. 


THE STORY OF BRAVE, BEAUTIFUL MARGARET 
SCHUYLER. 
A Ballad. Hon. CHARLES C. Notr 


THE DRAWINGS OF A NAVAJO ARTIST. 
Illustrated. R. W. SHUFFELDT. 


ACROSTIC BY JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 
Tilustrated. ELLA M. M. Nave. 


THE SCIOTO PURCHASE IN 1757. 
Bvt. Lieut.-Col. E. C. Dawgs, U.S. V. 


PRIVATE CONTRACT PROVISION IN ORDINANCE 
OF 1787. How came it there? 
Hon WILLIAM P CUTLER. 


LINCOLN'’S RESTORATION POLICY FOR VIR- 
GINIA. Rev. Horace EDWIN HAYDEN. 


JOSEP . HAWLEY, THE NORTHAMPTON STATES- 
MA CHARLES LYMAN SHAW. 


FORT ceil WISCONSIN. 
Professor T. H. Kirk. 


FIRST EDITIONS OF THE BIBLE PRINTED IN 
AMERICA. CLEMENT FURGESON 


GENERAL GRANT AND THE FRENCH. 
THEODORE STANTON. 


HISTORIC AND SOCIAL JOTTINGS. 
ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS. NOTES. 
QUERIES. REPLIES. BOOK NOTICES. 


*,* Sold by newsdealers everywhere. Terms $5 a year. 
59 cents a number. 


PUBLISHED AT 
743 Broadway, New York City. 


THE AMERICAN ECONOMIST. 


AMERICAN ECONOMIST, 
237 W. 23d St, N. Y. City. 


FINE ARTS. 


McCLEES’ 


GALLERIES, 
1417 CHESTNUT STREET. 








McClees’ Galleries 1417 
Chestnut St. Newand 
important publications 
by the greatest Ameri- 
can and foreign etchers. 


December 7, 1889.] 
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INSURANCE. AND ) TRUST co. 


INSURANCE AND TRUST | Cos. 


TRUST COMPANY. 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


The Guarantee 


TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 
Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
= renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 

rations and bankers. 

“7 LOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITSOF MONEY 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, , RAMEE, Commi ttee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 


ne ECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under ee 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Indivi 
holding Trust i Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Po a 
COLLECT IN’ T OR ig Nays ow and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 
RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
path VALUABLES of every description, such as 
Coupon, Resins Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
-_ Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc. 
ORECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. 
For further information, call at the office or send 
for a circular. 
THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
HARRY J. DELANY, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secre 


RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Officer 
DIRECTORS. 
‘Thomas Uochran, W. Rotch Wister, 
Edward C. ht, Alfred Fitler, 


J. Barlow Moorhead, J. Dickinson Sergeant 


Thomas MacKellar, Aaron 
John J. 8 r, Charles A. Sparks, 
Clayton French, Joseph Moore Jr. 


Richard Y. Cook. 





COMPOUND OXYGEN. 
DRS. STARKEY & PALEN’S 


REGISTERED, 





TRAVE MARA 





, bh Street, Philad’ a, Pa 


1529 Ar 


For Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Dys- 

Fe — Catarrh, Hay Fever, Headache, De- 

ility, Rheumatism, Neuralgia and ail Chronic 
and Nervous Disorders. 


**The Compound Oxygen Treatment,’’ Drs. Starkey 
& Palen, No. 1529 Arch Street. Philadelphia, have been 
using for the last twenty years, is a scientific adjust- 
ment of the elements of Oxygen and Nitrogen magnet- 
ized, and the compound is so condensed and made 
portable that it is sent all over the world. 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN have the liberty to refer to 
the following named well-known persons who have 
tried their Treatment : 

Hon. Wm. D. Kelly, Member of Congress, Phila. 
Rev. Victor L. Conrad, Ed. Lutheran Observer, Phila. 
Rev. Chas. W. Cushing, D.D., Rochester. N. Y. 
Hon. Wm. Penn Nixon, Ed. ‘Inter-Ocean, Chicago, Ill. 
W. H. Worthington, Ed. New South, Birmingham, Ala. 
Judge H. P. Vrooman, Quenemo, Kan. 
Mrs. Mary A Livermore, Melrose, Massachusetts. 
Judge R. 8S. Vorhees, New hn City. 
Mr. E. C. Knigt.t, Philadelphi 
_ — Sic —— Merchant, ‘Philadelphia. 

hu Easton, Pa 
Edw. Lwiie Tig Broadway, N. Y. , Ed. Phila. Photo. 
Fidelia M. Lyon, Waimea, Hawaii, Sandwich Islands. 
Alexander Ritchie, Inv erness, Sc otland. 
Mrs. Manuel V. Ortega, Fresnillo, Zacatecas, Mexico. 
Mrs. Emma Cooper, ‘tila, Spanish Honduras, C. A. 
J. Cobb, - x-Vice Consul. em Morocco. 
M. V. Ashbrook, Red Bluff. 
James Moore, Supt’t Police. “Blandford, Dorsetshire, 
Jacob Ward, Bowral, New South Wales. [*ngland. 


And thousands of others in every part of the United States. 





Drs. Starkey & Palen’s office records show over 50,- 
000 cases in which their Compound Oxygen Treat- 
ment has been used by : eae in their practice, 

and by invalids independent! over 1000 physicians 
and more than 49,000 invalids), Their brochure of 
200 pages will be forwarded free ‘of charge to any one 
addressing Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, No. 1529 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; 120 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal.; 
58 Church 8t., Toronto, Canada. 





THE AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


808 AND 310 WALAUT STREET, PHILA. 





CASH CAPITAL, . $500,000.00 
— FOR REINSURANCE AND ALL OTHER 

CLa « « 1,631,500.23 
guenteet OVER ALL LIABILITIES, ene cele 369, 415.98 


Total assets, Jan. 71,1889, 82,500,976.21. 





THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


DIRECTORS: 
T. H. MONTGOMERY, ALEXANDER BIDDLE, 
JOHN T. LEWIS, CHAS. P. PEROT, 
ISRAEL MORRIS, JOS. E. GILLINGHAM. 
P. S. HUTCHINSON, SAMUEL WELSH, JR. 
CHARLES 8. WHELEN, 





SECURITY FROM LOSS BY BURGLARY, ROB- 
BERY, FIRE, OR ACCIDENT, 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia, 


IN ITS 

MAKBLE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 

325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Charter Perpetual. 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $2,000,000 

SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every descrip- 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, J 
ELRY, DEEDS, ete., taken for SAFE KEEPING on 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

VAULT DOORS GUARDED BY THE YALE 
AND HALL TIME LOCKS. 

Company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE 1TS 
BURGLAR- OOF VAULTS, at prices ——e from 
$5 to $200, according to size. —— and desks adjoin- 
ste vaults rovided for safe- 
ur EPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 

INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a mode - 

ate charge. 
The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the 
COURTS, CORPORATIONS and INDIVIDUALS, and 
ACTS AS AGENT FOR THE REGISTRATION AND 
TRANSFER OF LOANS AND STOCKS OF CORPOR- 
ATIONS, and in the Payment of Coupons or Registered 
Interest or Dividends. I1t furnishes LETTERS OF 
CREDIT Available for Traveling Purposes in all parts 
of Europe. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 
ny. As additional security, the Company has a special 
trust capital of $1,000,000, primarily responsibie for its 
trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 


charge. 
‘i ee and vaults lighted by Edison Electric 
ight. 


prt ag A. CALDWELL, President. 

GEST, Vice- President, and in charge of the 
mw Department. 
ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and rca 
CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasure 
R. L. WRIGHT, JR., Assistant ieceetary. 
G. 8. CLARK, Safe Superintendent. 


DIRECTORS. 
STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, JOHN B. GEST, 
EDWARD W. CLARK, EDWARD T. STEEL, 
GEORGE F. TYLER, THOMAS DRAKE, 
HENRY C. GIBSON, TxHomas MCKEAN, 
WILLIAM H. MERRICK, C. A. GRISCOM 
JOHN C. BULLITT. 


. — H. Saree, 





THE UNION TRUST CO. 


Has removed to its 
elegant new fire-proof building, 


715, 717, 719 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA. 


CAPITAL, - $1, 000,000. 


Receives money on deposit and allows interest 
thereon. Acts as assignee, receiver, guardian, exec- 
utor and administrator, and as registrar for the stock 
ra bonds of corporations. Rents small safes in its 

lar-proof vaults at $4 and upwards. Receipts for 
wil s and keeps them safely without charge 

Sells corporation and real estate securities, also 
mortgage loans bearing 6 and 7 per cent interest pay- 
able semi-annually at the office of the company. 
Principal and interest guaranteed by sound financial 
institu tions. 





ALL TRUST FUNDS KEPT SEPARATE FROM 
THE OTHER ASSETS OF THE COMPANY. 
J. Simpson AFRICA, President. 
JoHN G. READING, Vice-President. 
MAHLON §S. STOKEs, Treas and Sec’y. 
WILLIAM HENRY PRICE, Trust Officer. 





FINANCIAL. 





The Finance Company 


of Pennsylvania 
1385 and 137 S. Fourth Street, Phila. 


Capital, $5,000,000. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


Transacts a aire Banking Business ; oo 
State, Municipal, Railroad, and other Loans ccepts 
the ‘Transfer Agency and Registry of Stocks, and acts 
as Trustee of Mortgages of Corporations. 

Issues Certificates of Deposit in amounts to suit, 
—— interest at rates varying with length of time. 
Also allows interest on daily balances of active ac- 
counts subject to check. 

Issues Bills of Exchange on Baring Bros. & Co., 
London; Hope & Co., Amsterdam ; eine et Cie., 
Paris ; also on Frankfort, Berlin, Naples, etc. 


DIRECTORS. 
Charlemagne Tower, Jr., 
T. Morris Perot, 
Geo. W. Blabon, 
herty, Philip C. Garrett, 
leisher, Isaac R. Childs, 
Isaac Hough. 


Wharton Barker, 


Simon B. 


WHARTON BARKER, PRESIDENT. 
ee og TOWER, JR., VICE-PRESIDENT 
SI N A. STERN, TREASURER 
RUSSELL STURGIS HU BBARD SECRETARY 


Txt INVESTMENT CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


310 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL, 4,000,000. FULL PAID 


Conducts a general Banking business. 

Allows Interest on Cash Deposits, Subject to Check, 
or on Certificates. 

Accounts of Banks and Bankers, Corporations, 
Firms, and Individuals solicited. 

Buysand Sells Bills of Exchange, drawing on Baring 
Bros. & Co., London; Perier Freres et Cie, Paris; 
Mendelssohn & Co., Berlin. ete. 

Issues Baring Bros. & Co.'s Circular Letters of Credit 
for travelers, available in all parts of the world 








Negotiates Securities, Railroad, state. Municipal. ‘tw. 
Undertakes the Registration and Transfer of Stocks 
and Bonds; Payment and Collection of Dividends, 


Coupons, and Interest ; also acts as General Financial 
Agent for Individuals, Municipalities, Railroads, and 
other Corporations. 

Offers for Sale First-class Investment Securities 





OFFICERS; 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, President. 
HENRY C. GIBSON, Vice President. 
HENRY M. HOYT, JR., Treasurer. 
ETHELBERT WATTS, Secretary. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


WILLIAM BROCKIE, WHARTON BARKER, 

GEORGE 8. PEPPER, HENRY C. GIBSON, 

MORTON McMICHAEL T. WISTAR BROWN 
ISAAC H. CLOTHIER 
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E. O. THOMPSON. 


PRECISELY WHAT IS WANTED! 





Excellent,—Stylish,—Dressy Over- 
coats, having a high-toned appear- 
ance. At fair prices. Our new Pall 
Mall English Kersey Box Overcoats 
are exactly right. Prices, $25 and 
$30. You should see them. 

EH. 1338 Chestnut Street, 


(OPPOSITE THE MINT.) 


THOMPSON. 


Finest Merchant Tailoring, 
908 Walnut St. 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 


308 HILLBORN ¢ Co 


CURTAINS - AND - UPHOLSTERY - GOODS 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


INTERIOR ART WORK 


BANKS AND OFFICES FITTED UP 


Furniture, Bedding, Feathers, 
Mattresses, Springs, etc., ete. 


NO. 1027 MARKET STREET, 


PITT 24NerrPHTa 




















DRY GOODS. 


FOR DRY GOODS 
THE BEST PLACE IS 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH STREETS. 
FILBERT 
One of the largest buildings in the city, 
and the Largest Establishment in America de- 
voted exclusively to 


--: DRY: GOODS:~ 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, 
Trimmings, Millinery, Hosiery and Underwear, 
Gloves, House-furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready- 
made Dresses and Wraps, and everything that 
may be needed either for dress or house-furnish- 
ing purposes. It is believed that unusual induce- 
ment are offered, as the stock isamong the largest 
to be found in the American market and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as else- 
where on similar qualities of Goods. 


SEED WAREHOUSES. 


DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 


The Oldest Established and Most Complete Seed 
Establishment in America. Over one hundred (100) 
years in business. 

Over 1,500 acres under cultivation growing 








21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, and S, E. Cor. of Del- 
aware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 


SEEDS, IMPLEMENTS, AND TOOLS, 


and all other requisites for Garden and Farm. Cata- 
ogue and prices mailed free on application. 





MANUFACTURERS. 








THE 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 
SHIP AND ENGINE BUILDING CO. 
BASIN, DRY DOCK, AND MA- 


RINE RAILWAY, 
Beach and Palmer Streets, Phila. 





SHIPYARD AND MACHINE 
SHOPS, 
Beach and Norris Streets, Phila. 





NEW YORK OFFICE, 44 BROADWAY. 





Pennsylvania Steel Co., 


STEEL RAILS, 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES. 





BILLETS, SLABS, AND FORGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 





WORKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., Pa. 





OFFICE, 208 8. 4TH St., PHILADELPHIA 


BARKER BROTHERS & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


125 South Fourth Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 














WM. SELLERS & CO., INCORPORATED. 








Engineers and Manufacturers of 


Machine Tools. 














PHILADELPHIA. 





WooTTEN LOCOMOTIVE 


MECHANICAL AND ELECTRIC 


INTERLOCKING AND BLOCK SIGNAL 


SYSTEMS. 
Every variety of Track Supplies 
Heavy Tools. 


MACHINISTS AND MANOFACTORERS. 


The Wharton 


Railroad Switch Company, 
125 S. Fourth St., Philad’a, Pa. 





vv 





